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It is the simple and the obvious that 
needs emphasis, not the complicated 
and the obscure. And the obvious 
here calls for a sane and liberal cul- 
tivation of the languages of life, a 
cultivation which recognizes that the 
purposes these languages serve can 
never be expressed in a language 
that says only 2 plus 2 equals 4. 
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ARIOUS avenues of com- 
munication through which the 
professional knowledge of the social 
worker is translated into organized 
group opinion and conduct, are re- 
viewed in the courses on publicity 
methods in social work. = The 
Winter Quarter begins on 
January fourth. 


The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


SOCIAL WORK 
ETHICS 
By LULA JEAN ELLIOTT 


A study of the experimental codes 
of ethics which have so far been 
developed by social workers and of 
the status of instruction in profes- 
sional ethics in the training schools. 
Supplemented by a study of the 
attitudes of a selected group of 
social workers toward specific ethi- 
cal questions. 


Published by the American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers as Volume 3 
in its series of Studies in the Prac- 
tice of Social Work. Price $.50. 


American Association 
of Social Workers 
130 East 22nd Street 
New York City 














WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 





Courses of Training in 


CHILD WéLFARE 
FAMILY CASE WORK 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
COURSE OF TRAINING LEADS TO 


THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE AND - 
MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREES 


Scholarships are available for properly 
qualified graduate students. 


Address the Director 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 


Graduate Training for Social 
Case Work, Community Social 
Work, Public Health Nursing. 


Special Announcement 


A new and enlarged two year 
program of graduate training 
for Medical Social Work is now 
offered under leadership of full- 
time staff supervisor in this 
field. 


Bulletin and further informa- 
tion on request. 


311 S. Junrper: STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A WAY OF UNDERSTANDING 


AN APPROACH TO CASE WORK WITH NEGRO FAMILIES 


BERTHA C. REYNOLDS 
Research Assistant, Institute for Child Guidance, New York 


PART I? 


Introduction 


unique position of this generation over 

all that have preceded it, Walter Lipp- 
man* indicates that it is the “supreme dis- 
covery which is the art of discovery itself,” 
that is, the achievement of a method by 
which science may go on to greater mastery 
over the forces of nature, which has changed 
completely our outlook on the world. While 
no method of discovery which involves con- 
trolled experimentation has been possible in 
the social sciences, there does seem to be a 
spirit of inquiry which refuses to be content 
for long with the old stereotyped ways of 
dealing with problems of adjustment between 
individuals and among groups. When diffi- 
culties arise, we want a method of approach 
to them which shall be logically and psycho- 
logically sound, as far as our present under- 
standing can reach, and which shall not shut 
out further illumination as knowledge grows. 
It was not at first in any hope of evolving 


l° a very illuminating discussion of the 


*Part II of this article will be printed in the 
ember issue of THe Famiry; and Part III 
in the January issue. The three articles will later 
, Teprinted in one pamphlet. 
"A Preface to Morals, Macmillan, pages 235 ff. 


such a method that the research assistant 
at the Institute for Child Guidance in New 
York undertook in 1927 a study of the 
difficulties which child guidance clinics were 
having in case work with Negro families. 
There came first an interest in seeing child 
guidance service extended more effectively 
to a group which might, it seemed to her, not 
only gain much itself but possibly contribute 
much to the thinking of the mental hygiene 
movement. Here was a group in which 
children were growing up who might be ex- 
pected to feel in more acute form the anxiety 
and sense of inferiority with which all grow- 
ing children must contend. If this were 
true, they would need especially any help 
which mental hygiene clinics could give; and 
if not, and they had somehow surmounted 
these troubles of childhood and youth 
more successfully than others, child guidance 
clinics should certainly try to learn from 
them the why and how of successful 
adjustments. 

Very soon, however, it became apparent 
that to try to find a sound method of study 
was more important than any information 
that could be gathered, because in the com- 
plexity of the situation, the latter could 
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hardly have more than a local application 
and would almost certainly be used for un- 
warranted generalizations. The research 
assistant of the Institute could claim no 
qualification for the search for a method 
except an interest in Negro life of more than 
twenty vears’ standing which might be the 
stimulus for the painstaking study required, 
and a certain background of experience in 
teaching in the preparatory department of 
Atlanta University and in following the 
situation of the colored people of the United 
States in their literature and through per- 
sonal contacts over this long period. Her 
plan from the start was to refer the student 
of the subject to other more competent 
sources for information about actual condi- 
tions, to avoid trying to account for all the 
reasons for the conditions which exist (a 
task which should engage the best minds of 
both races for many years), and to confine 
herself to the problem which concerns social 
case work—the adjustment of individuals. 
Starting with the assumption that there are 
difficulties, what method of analysis of the 
situation will help us most to meet them 
effectively? It has seemed that if a method 
could be found for approaching an under- 
standing of Negro families it might be 
applicable also to other groups—in fact such 
applicability might be a test of its soundness. 
In spite of the fact that the case work which 
vivified the writer’s awareness of the prob- 
lems of the colored group was done as a 
psychiatric social worker in a child guidance 
clinic, it seemed likely also that the expe- 
rience gained could be of use to any agency 
doing social case work. 

No one can be more aware than the writer 
of the imperfections of the method of analyz- 
ing the problem worked out here. At least 
she has tried to be sure of the sources of 
her data, to think logically and with fairness, 
and to label as such the places where she 
is speaking only from her personal opinion 
or experience. Instances of the latter are 
included because clinic workers have many 
times asked for them, and are given merely 
as one person’s sampling out of a mass of 
exceedingly complex and inter-related forces 
operating in the Negro’s situation today. In 
all this work, the writer is greatly indebted, 
directly, to the thoughtful colored people 
who have given generously of the fruits of 
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their experience and, indirectly, to the stimy. 
lus of working with clients as responsive to 
the claims of the needs of children and as 
rich in philosophy of living as is the Negry 
people. 


Analysis of the Problem 


The difficulties with Negro cases in child 
guidance clinics are apt to be stated about 
as follows: Histories are unreliable—whg 
is told is what the client thinks is wanted, 
and important facts are withheld. One 
seldom gets more than a superficially good 
contact. Negro clients are unreliable about 
appointments. Treatment suggestions are 
not carried out, sometimes for lack of re 
sources in the community, and sometimes 
for lack of initiative in using existing 
resources. 

Assuming that these complaints represent 
a real situation to be dealt with, an analysis 
of the problem gives rise to a series of ques- 
tions which, if they cannot be answered, at 
least, in their very statement, may indicate 
lines on which to proceed with further study, 

(1) Are these difficulties peculiar to 
Negro cases, or only more frequent and pos 
sibly more persistent than in other cases? 
Everyone knows that poor histories, poor 
rapport, and poor co-operation in treatment 
are phenomena liable to occur with any type 
of people with whom clinic work is done. 
Is the difference one of degree or one in 
kind? In other words, is there a greater 
prevalence of essentially the same _hinder- 
ing factors, or is there added some factor, 
or factors, due to the racial characteristics 
of Negroes? 

(2) If the difficulties with Negro cases 
are said to be greater, with what groups are 
they compared? Obviously, a fair com 
parison can be made only where all other 
conditions except race are as like as possible. 
One must seek cases from other races 
matched with the Negro group in economic 
level, intelligence, educational opportunity, 
cultural background, and even in_ similar 
experience or inexperience with the use of 
facilities like a child guidance clinic. When 
these conditions are satisfied, if there is still 
found a greater inaccessibility to mental hy- 
giene work in Negro cases, there is a cleat 
indication for study of racial characteristics 
as such. In this connection, Prof. E. B 
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Reuter, University of Iowa, says:* “It is 
q serious, though common, scientific blunder 
to seek the explanation of social phenomena 
in the facts of race. It is never scientifically 
permissible to explain culture facts by a 
resort to biological data without first ex- 
hausting the possibilities of explanation on 
the cultural level.” 

(3) If we are to find it necessary to iso- 
late the factor of racial characteristics from 
other factors found in the general run of 
clinic cases, we are forced back to a search 
for definitions. What is a Negro case? 
Miss Mary A. Clark, of the Commonwealth 
Fund Statistical Service, says that the term 
Colored “includes all Negroes of pure or 
mixed blood ” and, adopting the definitions 
of race used by the U. S. Immigration Serv- 
ice, makes the following notation regarding 
African: “* This term includes all Negroes 
of pure or mixed blood, regardless of their 
nativity.””"* The term .Vegro is not defined, 
but by implication seems to be used in child 
guidance clinics to mean anyone who has in 
his ancestry any blood of the African race. 
So far as the writer knows, no scientific 
tests for the- presence of blood of the 
African, or any race, have been found. 
Practically, one classifies on one or all of 
three kinds of data: appearance, the per- 
son’s own statement, or the opinion of the 
social community in which he is known. 
Mistakes in judging by appearance do occur, 
sometimes to the great embarrassment of 
visitors to the United States from tropical 
countries ; it is well known that many people 
of Negro descent, if they choose not to 
make any statement about it, can and do 
pass as white*; the opinion of the com- 
munity may be swayed by any whispered 
rumor. A selection of only the obvious cases 
for study is subject to the error in logic 
of taking to represent the whole a part 
whose relation to the whole is unknown. If, 
then, we are to study the characteristics of 
Negroes as a racial group, how is it pos- 
sible to select cases with any scientific 
precision ? 


*Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Nov. 1928, p. 39. 

*Recording and Reporting for Child Guidance 
linics, Commonwealth Fund, N. Y., p. 66. 

"Locke, Alain: The New Negro. Albert & 
Charles Boni, N. Y., 1925, pp. 364-365. 
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Is there such a thing as a biological entity, 
the Negro? The complexity of the matter 
is realized in relation to the group which 
owes its proportion of blood of the white 
race to intermingling in this country, since 
the introduction of slaves in colonial times. 
There the white stock represented may be as 
diverse as that of the convict or debt slave 
from English prisons to the plantation owner 
of aristocratic lineage. Most people do not 
think of the stocks represented in the slaves 
brought from Africa as also diverse. If 
one reads, however, the epic story ° of which 
there are records in some form going back 
more than 3,000 years, the history of ancient 
Negro civilizations in Africa, of Ethiopia 
which gave rulers and culture to ancient 
Egypt, of the city states of the west like 
Ghana and Songhay, highly developed in 
political organization and in the industries 
and arts by 1000 A.D. when the Moham- 
medan traders found them; if one studies 
the migrations for 3,000 years of the diverse 
tribes, united in language, which called them- 
selves The Bantu and sees them in relation 
to the primitive peoples like the Bushmen 
whom they found, one realizes the endless 
intermingling of races on the continent of 
Africa and how varied and how virile must 
have been the stocks represented in these 
great movements. Only as one visualizes 
the geography of Africa with its vast 
interior which presents few impassable 
harriers to wide sweeps of migration or con- 
quest does one sense how unprotected from 
barbarian and Mohammedan alike were the 
centers of native culture. North of the Gulf 
of Guinea, in a region whence came many of 
the slaves imported into the United States, 
such a culture, that of Jenne, held its own 
for more than a thousand years only to be 
wiped out when the slave trade, made profit- 
able by the discovery of the new world, ex- 
panded to an organized world commerce, 
in which Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, and 
English were in fierce rivalry. Is it not 
likely, therefore, that there were drawn 
upon for importation into the colonies of 
America not only the more primitive, and 
probably not primarily the biologically in- 


* Available in English in a careful study by 
W. E. B. DuBois: The Negro. Henry Holt, 
N. Y., 1915. Also Leo Frobenius: in Annals Am. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Science, Nov. 1928, pp. 153-165. 
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ferior stocks, but also those which were the 
heirs of a long history of culture? 

If there is little hope of finding a bio- 
logical background which will lend unity to 
the racial group which we call Negro, is 
there a common social heritage? By that 
I mean not the bond of knowledge of a re- 
mote past in common, but a past still living 
in what it conveys of tradition and custom 
to the growing generation. In any northern 
city of considerable Negro population one 
might find the following variations: In 
geographic origin there might be families 
with many generations of free ancestors who 
had lived in the northern states and Canada 
for many years (there were nearly half a 
million free Negroes in the United States 
in 1860*); families descended from slaves 
freed at emancipation but settled for at 
least two generations in the same locality; 
families recently migrated from the south 
and bringing up their children in an environ- 
ment as alien to their accustomed one as 
that which foreign immigrants find so fertile 
in difficulties; migrants from primitive rural 
conditions to a complex urban life; immi- 
grants from the British West Indies and 
South America habituated to different atti- 
tudes regarding color from what they find 
here and having also to meet and adjust to 
the longer settled colored people of the 
States. 

In social origins the variations might be 
quite as great. The Negroes free before 
the Civil War had a start of which some 
took advantage in achieving considerable 
wealth and standing before the emancipation 
proclamation. (The fact that the first 
census, that of 1790,° gives 59,557 free 
Negroes in the United States indicates quite 
a period for development.) All through the 
period of slavery there was a certain selec- 
tion by intelligence and social adaptability 
through which promising youngsters were 
picked to be trained for house servants and 
in skilled trades, and these, tending to mate 
with others so circumstanced, created a class 
with a tradition of culture distinguished 


* 488,070 in Census of 1860. Quoted by Woodson, 
Carter S.: The Negro in Our History, Associated 
Publishers, Inc., Washington, 1922, p. 245. 

* Bureau of Census, Negro Population 1790-1915, 
p. 53. 
Annals Am. 
1928, p. 44. 


Quoted by E. Franklin Frazier in the 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Science, Nov. 
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from that of field laborers. The descendants 
of the latter have also furnished recruits to 
positions of distinction in the Negro race, 
but with quite a different background. Then 
there are many thousands who are still close 
to the condition of their forefathers, close to 
an economy of share cropping and virtual 
debt-slavery. 

Regardless of social origin, there is found 
in the Negro population today far more 
variation in social status than white people 
imagine who think of Negroes only as 
domestic servants or unskilled laborers, 
There are Negro men and women in all the 
professions, artists, musicians, business men 
of large interests and considerable wealth, 
inventors, skilled artisans “—and this in spite 
of the fact that it is extremely difficult for 
a colored youth to get opportunities for 
training in many lines. The unskilled occu- 
pations are filled with thousands who have 
had education far beyond that of white per- 
sons in the same vocations, but who have 
been prevented by lack of vocational oppor- 
tunity from using their education. It is not 
safe to assume that, because a person is a 
Negro, or is in a certain occupation, this or 
that must be true of him. 

Being a Negro, therefore, seems not to 
place a person particularly, either biologically 
or culturally. Does not the concept, Negro, 
acquire meaning for purposes of classifica- 
tion largely because the habitual thinking of 
large numbers of white people uses it as a 
symbol for differences which are thought of 
as fixed for the whole group? As soon 
as a person is known, by appearance or in 
some other way, to have some African blood, 
does he not find himself placed in a certain 
social status which is generally accepted as 
inevitable? Is a common social situation, 
perhaps, the bond which unites the whole 
Negro group? 

If being a Negro is being in a certain 
situation, what is that situation, precisely? 
If it is being classified by a more or less 
fixed social concept rather than by individual 
characteristics, that in itself must create 
some problems in social adjustment. What 


® Monroe N. Work, in the Annals Am. Acad. 
Pol. & Soc. Science, Nov. 1928, pp. 138-144. And 
Elise J. McDougald in Locke: The New Negro 
Boni, N. Y., 1925, for women in business amé 
professions, pp. 369-382. 
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that concept, Negro, means (and how rigidly 
it is applied) varies from south to north, 
from state to state, from city to city. In 
the same city it varies from time to time in 
accordance with the number of Negroes in- 
volved, or with changes in the proportions 
of other groups in the population, as well 
as with the quality of the population of both 
races. As facility of travel increases, locali- 
ties which have had their own mores in 
regard to treatment of colored people tend 
to modify them, out of fear of the dis- 
pleasure of chance visitors, to conform to 
attitudes in parts of the country where being 
a Negro makes the maximum difference in 
status. Moton'® gives details of difference 
of treatment of colored and white people, 
and from the writer's own knowledge does 
not overstate the facts. Suffice it here 
to say that, taking the country over, it can 
probably be said with certainty that being a 
Negro carries some handicap in social dif- 
ference, and that just what or how serious 
that handicap is in a given community is a 
matter of continuous uncertainty. Whatever 
else a Negro is, therefore, he is a person 
who must have some sense of difference 
and more uncertainty about his status than 
a man classified as white. 

(4) In trying to see whether the diffi- 
culties of work with colored children are 
due to race as such, we find we have first 
to define whether we mean peculiar to 
Negroes or only relatively great with them; 
next to define with whom we compare them; 
then who they are whom we compare. If 
we are driven to define them as people living 
in a certain situation which is for them at 
present inescapable, we may still fail to take 
into account, as we often do with other social 
groups, the question whether we see a typical 
section of the group thus defined. Out of 
all the children who might come to a child 
guidance clinic, what selective forces are at 
work determining which ones do come? Are 
the same forces operating in selecting Negro 
children as in other groups in the population ? 

There is some reason to study carefully 
the sampling from the Negro group. The 
child guidance movement began with the 
prevention of delinquency and at first drew 
its cases largely from the disadvantaged 


“What the Negro Thinks, Doubleday Doran, 
N. Y., 1929, Chaps. 5-10. 


families of a community. Since problem 
behavior in children knows no social classes, 
families which would not ordinarily be 
known to a social agency came to claim the 
service. Then there went out a flood of 
literature on mental hygiene and child train- 
ing which interested large numbers of 
parents of the more intelligent classes, first 
those who read in English and then the 
foreign groups who were reached through 
parent-teacher associations and radio talks. 
The parents coming to clinics on their own 
initiative, without a prior referral by a social 
agency, are naturally from the more intel- 
ligent people in the community, and it is 
generally the experience of child guidance 
clinics that where parents come on their own 
initiative co-operation is better on the whole 
than in cases referred by agencies. Is this 
class in the Negro group represented among 
clinic cases? A brief review of the expe- 
rience at the Institute and in the Cleveland 
and Philadelphia demonstration clinics in- 
dicated that Negro cases were almost entirely 
agency referrals. For this reason the writer 
stimulated, for purposes of her study, the 
referral of cases by a selected group of 
sources which would if possible draw from 
the group in the community from which 
referrals by parents would be expected. 
Opinions gathered during her study may 
have some bearing on the paucity of re- 
ferrals direct from parents in the colored 
community. 

The writer found that intelligent colored 
people have a tendency to be suspicious of 
any service offered to them by white people, 
especially a psychological service, since they 
feel keenly that their race has been exploited 
by psychologists who used test results to 
prove something about the inferiority of 
Negro children. They are slow to seek such 
a service for themselves because they doubt 
whether their children will receive an im- 
partial study, or because they feel that this, 
like most services with which they have 
experience, probably prefers white people 
and meets the needs of colored people 
grudgingly if at all. It is a question also 
whether agencies refer colored cases as 
readily, or for just the same reasons, as 
white. The writer has met the attitude that 
colored children are hopeless anyway and a 
limited clinic service should be used for the 
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most promising cases. Some refer colored 
children when they become so seriously de- 
linquent that nothing can be done, regarding 
milder stages of maladjustment as only 
normal for Negro children. If these opin- 
ions are representative, we should expect 
that the selection operating in the referral 
of colored cases would produce more in- 
stances of difficulties in securing co-opera- 
tion than the general run of clinic cases. 

The foregoing analysis of the problem 
suggests three methods of approach to fur- 
ther study of the difficulties with Negro 
cases: (1) Constant individualization. If 
one keeps in mind the great diversity within 
the colored group, one must study families 
and indivduals for what they actually are, 
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without preconceived notions about them, 
(2) Constant relating of behavior to the 
social setting. If it has elements in common 
with the social setting of other groups, they 
should be recognized and weighed for the 
influence they may have on the total situa- 
tion. (3) Constant search for the why 
back of differences observed. In this way 
we may reduce the margin of our ignorance, 
in which our only recourse is to say that a 
thing is a racial characteristic because we 
cannot explain it. All of which sounds like 
the a-b-c principles of the mental hygiene 
movement itself, but after all is it not the 
application of these principles to one after 
another of the tangled situations of life 
which constantly gives us challenge ? 





PERSONALITY AND THE PARENT-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIP 


JULIA MATHEWS 
Psychologist, Child Guidance Clinic of Pasadena and Los Angeles 


(1) What we are born with; 

(2) What we are born into; 

(3) And what human relationships 
we are able to establish once we are here. 

The argument so often heard as to which 
is more important, heredity or environment, 
always seems not only absurd but hopelessly 
futile. Without heredity we would not be 
here at all. To heredity we must give credit 
for our race, our color, and our physical and 
mental stature. The eugenists are quite 
right in emphasizing the importance of being 
well born; but, no matter how perfectly 
equipped we are when we come into the 
world, we may still have a very sorry time 
if conditions, when we get here, are not 
right. Even in such a relatively external 
and mundane matter as the temperature we 
can be entirely overthrown by a few de- 
grees of variation either way. Comfort and 
growth lie within a very narrow range. 
Environment in its material aspects is 

important—warmth, adequate nourishment, 
and satisfying surroundings are absolute 
essentials for normal development for all 
healthy animals. But it is the field of human 


Pry Whar ve develops out of 


relationships, man’s own distinct and sepa- 


rate sphere, that we are considering in this 
instance and we are limiting even that to 
the still narrower field of the parent-child 
relationship. 

This relationship begins before birth and 
lasts for each individual throughout the 
whole course of his life—for even after 
death has loosed the visible bonds that hold 
us to our parents, the invisible but inexorably 
tenacious influences that they wielded over 
us remain. We are each one of us, funda- 
mentally, pretty largely what our parents 
made us, and try as we may to change our- 
selves we keep their impress even to our 
dying day. 

This being the case, what are some of 
the most essential factors that we are grate- 
ful to our parents for having given us and 
that we in turn want to hand on to ouf 
children ? 

First, of course, being well born. The 
eugenists can help those of us who are not 
already parents to safeguard the inheritance 
of the children still to come. Arrived here, 
the first needs are of course bodily nourish- 
ment, comfort, cleanliness, and a chance to 
grow. The modern baby need not suffer 
from lack of opportunity for physical well- 
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being. In all our cities and in many outside 
districts are clinics, health centers, and wel- 
fare stations where mothers can get advice 
and counsel. 

It is on the emotional side that the new- 
comer is forced to take the biggest chances. 
The modern world somehow does not seem 
to have been arranged for babies; they are 
not as much a matter of course; they do 
not find in every home a cradle with well 
worn rockers waiting for its next occupant 
as they did three generations ago. Even 
our accumulated knowledge and wisdom in 
the matter of feeding formulae, antisepiics, 
vitamins, sun rays, and what not have tended 
to set the baby just a little apart and to 
make his régime a bit mechanical and forma’ 
We have even during the last decade be- 
come over-careful and self-conscious about 
fondling our children. Some mothers are 
asking, ““ Can we love them too much?” 

The child has on the emotional side two 
hig, basic needs. First, he_needs security, 
a feeling of belongingness, of being wanted, 
accepted, and completely welcome; and 
second, he needs freedom, the chance to be 
really a cause, to be an individual in his 
world, respected, contributing, looked up to. 
The parents’ big problem is how to keep the 
balance between these two needs—how to 
protect, love, and safeguard their children 
and at the same time how to free them, let 
them go sufficiently so that they can use their 
own good power and through use develop 
new strength of their own, become complete 
adults. 

We sometimes see very young children 
who are distrustful of anything and every- 
thing new or different, whose whole attitude 
toward life is already one of doubt and fear. 
A little girl of six was brought to us one 
day. She refused to be left in the office 
without her mother. She whined, cried, 
pouted, and was generally disturbed. She 
could not accept her mother’s word that she 
would be waiting for her outside when she 
had finished the work she had come to do 
with us. Her mother finally removed her 
hat and coat and gave the child her purse to 
hold as a hostage. This child came from 
a home where she had seen many violent 
quarrels and where there were rankling con- 
flicts between the parents. She had come 
to distrust events and people. Nothing was 


really sure that was not in plain sight and 
within reach. Her parents have given her 
a poor start in the matter of personality 
development. 

In contrast to this was the little three-year- 
old boy whose mother disappeared while he 
was in our office. She had been sitting in 
plain sight in an adjoining room and all 
of a sudden he discovered she was not 
there. He showed almost panic terror and 
ran screaming about to find her. We picked 
him up and carried him still screaming to 
the desk outside where we found that his 
mother had gone out to their car to get some- 
thing. When told the situation and that 
his mother would return in a few moments 
he heard the statement, grasped the idea, his 
tense little body relaxed and he gave a man- 
ful “aw wite ” even while still sobbing con- 
vulsively. He consented to return to the 
office and, although obviously not completely 
comfortable, he was able to give his atten- 
tion to the work of the tests. He gave an 
exhibition of a confidence, security, and 
faith in lfe which will stand him in good 
stead and will make growing up an easy and 
happy process for him. Although in his 
case we happen to know little of the family 
history or relationships, one can be quite 
sure that they are firmly established on a 
basis of wholesome good will, honesty, and 
square dealing. That child’s personality is 
already well started toward maturity. He is 
in good shape to meet the next steps in 
his career. 

Perhaps it will help to look for a few 
minutes at a case in some detail. Let us 
take an average boy from an average home— 
just such people as ourselves and our neigh- 
bors. Joseph, a handsome boy of six and 
one-half, was making life miserable for his 
parents because of his stealing, lying, and 
lack of concentration at school. He was 
in grade B-l, having been two terms in 
kindergarten. 

His father and mother are intelligent, well 
educated people; the father manages a busi- 
ness of his own, the mother cares for her 
house and has time for some social contacts. 
There have been temporary financial worries 
but the economic situation has always been 
well above average; the boy and his brother, 
three years younger, have many toys and 
playthings and a big room in which to play. 
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In spite of this, for the past two years 
Joseph has frequently brought home toys 
from the school and from neighbors. His 
mother makes him take them back at once 
but this does not prevent his taking them the 
next time he wants something. He finally 
took a bicycle from school, insisting that it 
was his own, that his father had bought 
it for him. He has taken‘several pairs of 
skates from children, carrying them home 
and hiding them. He has taken money from 
children. He will never admit taking any- 
thing. He is quick and clever with his alibis 
and sticks tenaciously to whatever he has 
said. For a long time the mother felt that 
the child did not realize the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, between his property 
and other people’s. They have come to feel, 
however, that he is very cunning, that he 
deliberately plans to take things and builds 
up his story or alibi before taking them. 
He has given some trouble about not coming 
home from school. 

Going into the family situation we find a 
father whose own childhood he feels to have 
been particularly happy. A strong attach- 
ment existed between the father and _ his 
father (Joseph’s grandfather), who died 
before Joseph was born. At present the 
father is absorbed in his business; when at 
home he is undemonstrative and reserved, 
usually too tired and pre-occupied to give the 
boys much time or attention. The mother 
complains that, while the father has the 
highest ideals for the boy and wants to make 
a good man of him, he is so tired when he 
comes home at night that his one desire 
is to relax. In discussing the boy’s problems 
the father gives the impression of being 
genuinely concerned but as not being entirely 
able or willing to face hard facts very 
squarely. , 

The mother has had good health until two 
years ago. Since then the financial strain 
and consequent cares and worries of the 
routine of the household have kept her ex- 
cessively tired. She is inclined to wear 
herself out keeping her home immaculate, 
and is somewhat antagonistic to the fate 
which keeps her tied to her housework and 
prevents as many social contacts as she 
formerly had. She is greatly discouraged 
over Joseph's tendencies, at times almost 
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broken-hearted over his persistent stealing 
and lying. 

The brother is no special problem except 
that he is beginning to copy Joseph's 
habits—to pick up toys and to tell many fibs, 
find many alibis, and generally to evade 
issues. The boys play together most of the 
time; Billy worships Joseph, and Joseph is 
affectionate and spontaneous with him. The 
parents question whether he may be jealous 
of Billy. He always watches to see whether 
Billy is getting the same kind of treatment 
that he is receiving, and it is noticed that 
Joseph takes always the larger of two things 
for himself, giving the smaller one to Billy. 

Joseph was a wanted baby. His birth 
was normal; he was breast fed for nine 
months. Has always had good health except 
for bad tonsils (which were removed shortly 
after referral). His eating and _ sleeping 
habits have been regular and satisfactory. 
He is proud of his appearance, takes an in- 
terest in combing his hair, but cares little 
for cleanliness. He can wash and dress 
himself but is lazy about it, demanding help 
with almost everything he does. Except for 
a recent tendency to bite his nails there have 
been none of the so-called “bad habits” 
often seen in children, thumb-sucking, 
enuresis, and so on. 

He entered school at five, and is now in 
a slow B-1 class. His difficulties at school 
have been social. Other children like to 
tease him. His teacher considers him an 
“incomprehensible” child. His _ stealing 
and lying have puzzled them very much. 
Joseph spent much time during his pre- 
school years with his maternal grandfather 
(now dead) whom he adored and who en- 
couraged him to work in his carpenter shop 
so that he became quite expert with tools. 
With the grandfather he was demonstrative, 
with other people he seldom expresses affec- 
tion. He is happy about the home, not in- 
clined to complain or to be critical ; is always 
able to amuse himself. He is careful to see 
that his brother Billy does not get more of 
anything than he does. He is somewhat 
stubborn and independent but, his mother 
believes, quite sensitive. 

Examinations of the child himself re 
vealed good endowment in both physical and 
intellectual fields. His physical examination 
showed him to be well developed and 
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nourished, with the enlarged tonsils the only 

itive finding. Psychological examination 
showed high average ability. He is alert, 
interested, quite at home, and fully equal to 
anything required, meeting everyone more 
than half way. There is a delightful “ free- 
dom from load” and an aggressive and 
dominating strength that suggests vigor and 
sturdy power. During the test situation this 
did not become an interference but one could 
see how it might easily get in his way and 
make him objectionable in a group. His 
technique in the matter of defenses shows 
even here. To the question, for instance, 
“What should you do if you are on the way 
to school and notice that you are in danger 
of being late?” his instant response was, 
“When you get there tell the teacher your 
cock was slow or your mother didn’t get 
your breakfast on time.” The obvious and 
practical reaction of speeding up a bit did 
not occur to him in this situation. Making 
excuses has become to him a real sport in 
itself. His imagination is active, memory 
good, reasoning power fair, but he is weak 
in the ability to criticize his own _ per- 
formance. He cannot see himself in true 
perspective. His interpretation of personal 
relationships is distorted. 

His psychiatric examination brought out 
even more clearly his personality problem. 
His physical make-up is very attractive. He 
is a large boy with handsome clearcut 
features, big brown eyes, and a captivating 
smile. His manner is quite assured as 
though he expected to be admired and liked. 
During this interview it is evident that he 
avoids the truth whenever possible. He 
blames others quite frequently. When he be- 
comes tangled in his own fabrications he 
will try acting in a rather smart fashion in 
order to make it appear as light as possible. 
He seems to have little attachment for his 
father. He feels that his mother likes him 
best and he is fond of her. His strong 
affection for the grandfather is evident. He 
shows a real drive for leadership. He is 
inclined to over-emphasize himself. Other 
people are measured quite largely by what 
they do for him. His most outstanding 
drive seems to be for attention and approval. 

Here then is the picture—a handsome, 
well set-up boy with perfectly normal and 
rather vigorous tendencies, becoming defen- 


sive, evasive, dishonest, although surrounded 
by what seems an ideal home situation. 
What is wrong? It was in the personal 
relationships that the answer was sought. 
The busy father, once the child’s needs were 
analyzed and interpreted to him, set about 
to develop a more constructive relationship 
with his boy. The father’s childhood rela- 
tionship with his own father, to whose 
memory he is still greatly devoted, gave him 
a good understanding of what a father-son 
attachment should mean. It developed dur- 
ing the reconstruction process that the father 
had felt quite resentful of Joseph’s relation- 
ship to the maternal grandfather who, he 
felt, had stepped in and given to the boy 
the association, affection, and privileges that 
should have been his own. He feels that 
the maternal grandfather had won and was 
still, even though dead, keeping such a hold 
on the boy that it was useless for him (the 
father) to try to step into the picture. He 
had been waiting until the boy was older 
and he could meet him on an intellectual 
basis. The father also excused himself on 
the basis that he is busy, tired, and that he 
and the boy have nothing in common, 
whereas the grandfather gave him an oppor- 
tunity to develop his strong mechanical 
interests. The only thing they really have 
in common is a liking for books, and the 
father does not enjoy reading to children. 
He was inclined too to blame the mother for 
her open criticisms of himself which tended 
to undermine the boy’s confidence and re- 
spect. Gradually this father came to see 
not only the needs of the boy but some of the 
elements in his own emotional life which 
were preventing a closer relationship with 
his son. He came to recognize too that his 
own attitudes toward life were much like 
those of his boy. He was evading issues, 
failing to distinguish between fact and fancy, 
making excuses, finding alibis for himself, 
and generally meeting life in the same 
irresponsible fashion that Joseph was doing. 
While the father has been unable to accept 
entirely the picture of himself which he 
seemed at times during the study to get 
glimpses of, he has been able to establish 
a much better contact with the boys. He 
has become proud of Joseph, is giving the 
children more time, occasionally giving them 
a whole Saturday afternoon. Joseph has 
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responded to these advances by a radical 
change in his attitude toward his father and 
toward authority in general. 

The mother-child relationship in this case 
also had to undergo a good deal of revision. 
The patient’s cuteness and attractiveness 
were thoroughly discussed with the mother. 
She had not fully realized that his ingratia- 
ting manner had been one of the chief 
factors in enabling him to build up such an 
effective defense. His ability to win ap- 
proval, affection, and admiration even while 
indulging in the most flagrant evasions and 
subterfuges was one of his greatest liabili- 
ties. His good looks and his attractive 
manners became destructive elements. The 
mother has been able to meet disciplinary 
situations with much more firmness, holding 
the boy strictly to the facts of a situation. 
She has tried everywhere to let consequences 
bring their own logical lessons, to keep him 
constantly “bump up against” reality at 
every point. She has tried to help him to 
distinguish between fact and fancy and 
to re-direct his splendid energy—which was 
going so much into the game of getting 
by and avoiding consequences—into more 
constructive channels. Although we are con- 
cerned here with parent-child relationships 
I would like to say in passing that this boy’s 
teachers too were most co-operative and 
helpful in their attitudes toward his mis- 
behavior. They succeeded remarkably well 
in keeping their faith in the child while 
disapproving of his anti-social conduct. 
Through their faith in his honesty and their 
confidence in his ability to carry respon- 
sibility and meet obligations they helped to 
build up his new ideal of himself as a 
reliable person who could be trusted with 
property and with facts. 

This case illustrates very well what so 
often happens where the child’s basic need 
for security is for any reason disturbed or 
left unsatisfied. Joseph’s history shows two 
very definite accidents or injuries in his love 
life. First, the birth of the brother which 
took away from him a large part of his 
mother’s attention which had before that 
been going entirely toward him; and second, 
the death of the grandfather, who had 
become his closest friend and playmate. 

The advent of a second child in a family 
where the whole attention has been centered 
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in the one may be a disastrous blow to the 
self-confidence and assurance of a child with 
as strong a drive, for approval as this child 
shows. Probably the relationship with the 
grandfather became even stronger and more 
satisfying at this time. The first place ip 
the home was no longer his. To the grand- 
father he was still welcome and adored, 
The sense of prestige and of being wanted 
was comforting. His own affection was 
aroused; he seems to have been genuinely 
and wholesomely attached to the grand- 
father. His behavior while with the grand- 
father was apparently quite usual. The 
brother in this case happens to be a much 
more affectionate, demonstrative, appealing 
child than Joseph. He drew out expressions 
of affection and responses from his parents 
that Joseph with his somewhat egocentric, 
aggressive attitudes did not arouse. The 
habit of evasion and the tendency to ignore 
Property rights were evident, however, before 
the grandfather’s death. While we should 
not try to make too direct a cause and effect 
connection between such misbehavior and 
particular episodes in the love life of a child, 
we have come to feel fairly sure that ina 
general way everything which interferes 
with the normal satisfaction of his funda- 
mental cravings is likely to give a sense of 
insecurity and discomfort that may express 
itself in any one or in several forms of 
anti-social conduct. 

In helping a child to form habits of 
directness, truthfulness, and honesty, the 
most important single factor is undoubtedly 
the attitudes of the adults surrounding him. 
He learns more from our evasions than we 
realize. Father may say thoughtlessly, “ Oh, 
we don’t want to go to that bridge party— 
tell them we have another engagement or 
that I have to be away on business that 
night ”; or mother may exclaim in a horti- 
fied tone as she hears the telephone ring, 
“Oh, I completely forgot that I promised 
Margaret that I’d stop there this afternoon 
on my way back from town. What shall 
I tell her? I just can’t say I forgot.” 


Absolute truthfulness is difficult to achieve- 
perhaps, you may say, after all, not always 
desirable; but when we are living wi 

children square dealing and facing issués 
exactly as they are can hardly be carried too 
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far. The ability to meet life squarely and 
to see it whole has a health-giving value as 
well as an ethical one and it should be 
looked upon as an inalienable right of child- 
hood to be surrounded by conditions making 
habits of truth telling and honesty just as 
possible as cleanliness, food, and shelter. 
In our struggle to give our children all that 
we want them to have it is hard sometimes 
to keep our own courage and serenity. If 
we could only realize that it is the way 
we meet life—with its difficulties and dis- 
couragements, its joys and satisfactions— 
far more than it is the material results of 
our efforts which counts in their develop- 
ment, perhaps it would be easier to enjoy 
our children more as they are growing up. 
Modern mothers are apt to be over-protec- 
tive of and to efface themselves too much 
for their children. Modern fathers are 
prone to over-emphasize the pocketbook side 
of their relationship. Parents are so eager 
to give their children all the comforts and 


as many of the luxuries as possible that they 
sometimes deprive them of the bigger gift 
of themselves. By the very intensity of 
their love and desire for service they obstruct 
the main current with the externals of life 
and lose some of the deeper meanings of 
their relationship. 

Parents and children—we are all seeking 
the same things—we want security, we want 
to feel ourselves at home in this big universe, 
and we want freedom—not freedom as the 
antithesis of coercion but that larger free- 
dom which grows out of the sense of 
security. We want the personal harmony 
which means acceptance of life, not passively 
as something to be endured but actively as 
an opportunity to create. We want to feel 
ourselves a part of the big stream that is 
pouring itself in human form from genera- 
tion to generation. We want to feel that 
we are building today so that the “ house of 
tomorrow ” will be a happier abode for our 
children and our children’s children. 











A NEW STATISTICAL CODE 


MARY P. WHEELER 
Executive Assistant, Department of Public Welfare, Newark, N. J. 


make this Department of Public Wel- 
fare have a real Family Welfare De- 
partment of recognized standing, the inter- 
pretation of our work loomed large. The 
City Commission was ready to expand the 
personnel from the twenty-seven workers 
who were on the staff when the new Over- 
seer, Owen A. Malady, took charge on 
February 15, 1931; they promised that 
Newark should have a modern method avail- 
able for the service of its families in need. 
The so-called case load had jumped to 6,688 
by April 15th (the date I joined the staff on 
a special assignment which included the 
training of the Civil Service Staff of Social 
Investigators and the temporary appointees ). 
The press insisted that the public would 
want to know facts about the actual activi- 
ties of the staff, which by August had grown 
to seventy-three paid workers plus one full 
time volunteer; the public would want to 
know what the workers-in-training would be 
doing besides administering relief. 
My experience in the west and east and 
my knowledge of existing statistical forms 


|: setting up procedures which would 


and report blanks and daily logs led me to 
the conclusion that I would have to blaze 
new trails. As social workers in private 
agencies we had been too inarticulate to get 
good publicity. On the spot, right after the 
day’s work, we were now faced with the 
necessity of showing results, and showing 
them quickly. Our department was going 
to cost the taxpayers money. Was it worth 
it? We and our program were “ news.” 

By summer we had swung into using a 
simplified face sheet, called very properly 
“Application for Relief,” which contains 
information on the legal requirements, fol- 
lowed by a summarized topical narrative on 
fourteen points. This called for a state- 
ment of problems and services and relief 
recommendations. 

How were we to tabulate these? How 
were we to stimulate self-supervision? How 
were we to prove that any thought processes 
were going into our daily work? These were 
questions that had to be answered without 
special statistical machinery. Business used 
code systems. A research friend showed 
me a code used by a public health group 
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in a rural southern state which looked as if 
it might serve all the purposes | had in mind. 

It took me seven hours to make over the 
well-known yellow’ F.W.A.A. - statistical 
card No. 1 into the code and card reproduced 
below. I hoped that not only would it fit 
our need in a public department but that its 
wider use would be practical and feasible 
and spread to private organizations as well 
as public departments in other parts of the 
United States. 

EXECUTIVE CODE 
I. Office interview. 

Il. Field visit. 

III. Telephone to client. 

IV. Visit in behalf of client. 

V. Telephone in behalf of client. 

VI. Checks given out at office. 
VIL. Dictation. 
VIII. Reports and letters. 

IX. Clerical work. 

X. Referred to other agencies. 

XI. Case. N.O.R. 
XII. Case transferred. Discontinued. 
XIII. Financial aid recommended G. M. R. F. 
XIV. Financial aid recommended increase or de- 

crease. 

XV. Financial aid recommended discontinued. 


PROBLEMS AND SERVICES 
Economic 
A Unemployment and Underemployment 
1. a. Job secured. 
. Attempt to secure job. 
. Employers contacted. 
. Budget planning. 
. Financial aid recommended. 
Bank contacted. 
. Morale strengthened. 
. Employment agency. 


Interview. 
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INDEBTEDNESS 
2. a. Debts adjusted. 
b. Loans secured. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT oR DISEASE 
3. a. Compensation secured. 
. Compensation enquiry or hearing. 
. Employer contacted. 
. Lawyer contacted. 
. Doctor contacted. 
. Hospital contacted. 
. Financial aid recommended. 


mneaance 


INSURANCE ? 
4. a. Adjustment made. 
b. Adjustment attempted. 
c. Financial aid recommended. 


IMPRISONMENT 
5. a. Adjustment. 
b. Institution contacted. 
c. Treatment by interview. 
d. Financial aid recommended. 
e. Court contacted. 


HEALTH 
B_ Physical Problems 
Fe ef 
b. Cancer. 
c. Cardiac. 





. Maternity. 
. Malnutrition. 
. Other chronic illness. 
. Other acute illness. 
. Need of dental care. 

Need of optical care. 
. Blindness or sight impaired. 
. Deaf or hearing impaired. 

Paralyzed or crippled. 
m. Disability due to old age. (Over 70 years.) 
n. Other physical disability. 
o. V. D. 
a. Clinic service secured or contacted. 
b. Hospital service secured or contacted. 
c. Doctor service secured or contacted. 
d. Visiting Nurse service secured or contacted, 
e. Sanatorium service secured or contacted, 
f. Institutional care. 
g. Treatment by interview. 
h. Dental care. 
i. Optical care. 
j. Vocational adjustment. 
k. Temporary shelter. 
1. Convalescent care. 
m. Other service. 
n. Pension secured or applied for.. 
o. Financial aid recommended. 


Mental Problems 

. Epilepsy. 

. Mental disorder diagnosed. 

. Mental defectiveness diagnosed. 

. Need of mental hygiene. 

Clinic service secured or contacted. 

. Hospital service secured or contacted. 
Doctor service secured or contacted. 

. Visiting Nurse service secured or contacted. 
. Institution service secured or contacted. 
. Other care outside of home. 

. Treatment by interview. 

. Financial aid recommended. 
Psychiatrist consulted. 


D Behavior Problems—Alcoholic Diagnosed 
10. a. Clinic care secured or contacted. 
b. Hospital care secured or contacted. 
. Doctor care secured or contacted. 
. Visiting Nurse care secured or contacted. 
. Institution care secured or contacted. 
Other care outside of home. 
. Treatment by interview. 
. Church contacted. 
Relatives or friends consulted. 
Courts and officials. 
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Irregular Sex Relations 
11. a. Lawyer consulted. 
b. Court consulted. 
c. Church consulted. 
d. Doctor consulted. 
e. Psychiatrist consulted. 
f. Relative consulted. 
g. Interview. 
h. Vital statistics. 


Conflict—Husband, Wife—Parent, Child 

12. a. Child guidance clinic-study. 
b. Church consulted. 

Lawyer consulted. 

. Doctor consulted. 

. Relatives consulted. 

Study of attitudes and family. 

g. Interview. 

h. Vital statistics. 

i. School. 

j. Day nursery. 
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D Poor Home Making 
13. a. Budget planning. 
b. Church interest secured. 
c. Settlement interest secured. 
Class. 
d. F. V. secured. 
. Relatives. 
. Financial aid recommended. 
. Interview. 
. Book—Magazines. 
Day nursery. 


Drug Habit 
14. a. Doctor consulted. 
b. Relatives consulted. 
c. Church consulted. 
d. Other members of family consulted. 
e. Interview. 
f. Federal Court and officials. 
E Problems—Parent, Child, Relationship—Widow 
15. a. State aid secured or papers filed or recom- 
mended. 
b. Strengthening family ties. 
c. Insurance adjusted. 
d. Aid or interest of church secured. 
e. Aid or interest of relatives secured. 
f. Aid or interest of school secured. 
g. Interviews. 
h. Day nursery. 
Widower 
16. a. Child placement—temporary. 
b. Child placement—permanent. 
c. Child placement—day nursery. 
d. Aid or interest of church secured. 
e. Aid or interest of relatives secured. 
{. Aid or interest of school secured. 
g. Interviews. 
h 
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. Strengthening family ties. 
State aid secured or applied for. 
Orphans 
17. (Same as 16.) 
Inadequate Parental Care 


18. a. Juvenile Court. Probation. 
b. Family Court. 


c. Child placement—temporary. 
d. Child placement—permanent. 
e. Relatives. 

f. Church. 


ge. Interview. 


Family Desertion 
19. a. Court action. 
b. Probation. 
c. Church. 
d. Relatives. 
e. Financial aid recommended. 
f. Employers. 
g. Interview. 
Non-Support 
20. a. Court action. 
b. Probation. 
ce. Church. 
d. Relatives. 
e. Doctor. 
f. Financial aid recommended. 
g. Interview. 
h. Employer. 
i. Day nursery. 


Non-Support Dependent Parents 
21. a. Court or Court Worker. 


b. Probation. 
c. Church. 

d. Relatives. 
e. Interview. 


Juvenile Delinquency. 

22. a. Court. 

. Probation. 

. Church. 

. Relatives. 

School. 

. Clinic. 

. Interview. 

. Institutions. 

. Friendly visitor secured. 


Irregular School Attendance 

23. a. Attendance department. 
b. School. 

. Clinic consulted. 

. Relatives consulted. 

. Interview. 

Friendly visitor secured. 


Children Working Illegally 
24. a. Court. 

b. Employer. 

c. School. 

d. Interview. 

e. Vital statistics. 


F Housing Problems 

25. a. Moved to better quarters. 
b. Reported to Health Department. 
c. Reported to Building Department. 
d. Secured additional furniture. 
e. Landlord contact. 


G Problems of Community Contact 
Legal Entanglements 

26. a. Referred to-L. A. 
b. Referred to private lawyer. 
c. Other adjustment. 
d. Referred to Court. 


Unfriendliness of Relatives 

27. a. Adjustment or understanding effected. 
b. Financial aid. 
c. Interview. 

Inability to read, write, or speak English 

28. a. Adult education—Public School. 
b. Adult education—Private help. 


Other Vocational or Educational Need 


29. a. Special training secured or attempted. 
b. Higher education secured or attempted. 


“rag meanen 


moan 


c. Professional training secured or attempted. 


d. Financial aid secured or attempted. 
e. Interview. 


Nomadic Family, Transient 


30. a. Referred to special agency—local. 
b. Referred to T. A. for transportation. 


c. Letters regarding out of town settlement. 


d. Returned to home town. 


e. Temporary financial aid—food and shelter. 


f. Interview. 


Non-Resideni 
31. (Same as above.) 


Immigration 

32. a. Foreign Consuls. 
b. Ellis Island. 
c. Letters—Over seas. 
d. Deportation. 
e. Other adjustment. 
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Church A ffiliation—W eak 
33. a. Church contacted. 
b. Relatives. 
c. Church ceremonies arranged. 
d. Aid secured. 
e. Interview. 
f. Friendly visitor. 


Recreation 

34. a. Plan family good times. 
. Clubs and settlements. 
. Library and museums. 
. Trips and picnics. 
Movies. 

Scouts, etc. 
. Other. 
. Friendly visitor. 


SR eet ane 


Community Contacts 

35. a. Talks at meetings. 

. Attendance at meetings. 

c. Conference with other social workers. 
d. Attendance at case conferences. 

e. Special institutional visits. 

f. Complaints investigated. 
g 
h 
i. 


ia 


. Out of town investigations. 
. P. A. visits to establish settlement. 
Aid in kind secured. 


H_ Personnel Problems 
36. a. Conference with overseer or executive as- 
sistant. 
b. Conference with supervisor. 
c. Attendance at staff class. 
d. Miscellaneous. 
e. Reading case histories. 
f. Reading in library. 
g. Attendance training courses. 
h. Preparing assignments. 


The well-known A, B, C, etc., is coded by 
the worker when the problems of A, Unem- 
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tal Health, and so on are found in the fami- 
lies visited. These are subdivided from 1 to 
36. Under each numerical sub-heading ap- 
pear small letters frem “a” on. The small 
letters indicate treatment initiated or service 
rendered for each particular problem. Our 
daily report sheet thus becomes very simple. 
It is filled in by both field and office staff on 
the same line with the family’s name and 
address and case number, in the column 
marked “Service Code.” The code was 
given to each worker in the form of a Lefax 
pocket-size, loose-leaf notebook, the last 
page of which is the “ Daily Report” to 
be filled in. 

On leaving the client's home the worker 
can immediately fill in the large letter and 
number, relating to the problems involved, 
and he is actually set to thinking what it has 
all been about. If anything is done the same 
day to help solve that problem by some home 
service or if treatment is initiated, the 
smaller alphabet letter, significant of the 
help given, follows. Next morning, when 
the Daily Report is turned in, it takes two 
people only one hour to register the code on 
the master sheets. This gives the daily 
total of activities and the cumulative total 
immediately. Office assistants use the same 
form for their reports. 

But that is not all. We must know 








ployment, B, Physical Health, and C, Men- whether there was an office interview, 
DAILY REPORT—DISTRICT......... TTT CTE Pr , 
SERVICE CODE | EXECUTIVE NAME ADDRESS CASE 
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whether relief was given, and so on. The 
first page of the notebook, headed “ Execu- 
tive Code,” lists under Roman numerals 
from I to XV office interview, field visit, 
telephone to client, and so on. The second 
column on the Daily Report sheet is headed 
“Executive Code,” and in this column the 
information is indicated. This also is taken 
off onto master sheets. 

The benefits of the code system, sum- 
marized, are: 


(1) We can easily and quickly total actual 
activities—field visits, office interviews, telephone 
calls, etc.—all time-consuming and having a bear- 
ing on the size of staff. The figures give definite 
publicity points. 

(2) We can easily and quickly tabulate the total 
of problems which we have worked on and which 
require level-headed, trained, objective minds. 

(3) We can easily and quickly give processes of 
investigation and treatment which can be seen and 
understood by the lay public—something lacking 
under old schemes. 

(4) By comparing figures with one another the 
workers establish a measure of self-supervision. 

(5) The supervisor can see what things indi- 
vidual workers tend to do; what they do not sense; 
and what should be done to round out their 
training. 

(6) The problems in various parts of the city 
vary with types of dwelling and with the various 
occupational groups living in them. From the code 
a spot-map proving this can easily be made. 

(7) As the problems are always indicated by a 
code letter, followed by the case number, whole 
classes of cases can be easily withdrawn from the 
file, to make a special study. For instance, since 
September, we could, in a very short time, set up 
a complete separate file of nothing but the unem- 
ployment cases. That is impossible under any 
other system of which I have ever heard. 

(8) The code system is applicable to all service 
agencies, public or private, dealing with individuals 
or families in trouble. 


I have just finished adding the September 
figures: it has taken but one hour to make 
up the monthly service report for the De- 
partment. This does not yet take the place 
of the case count, for our registration de- 
partment is not completely set up. Our 
finance department is, however, so routined 
that the exact number of families aided 
financially can be known every night, with the 
total amount expended, just as accurately as 
any bank system. An addressograph and 
cash register system make this possible. 

The attempt to make ourselves articulate 
was easily understood by the staff. One 
person in each of the four district offices 
experimented with the code system the last 
four days in August. Two separate ex- 
planations were given in staff meetings, be- 


fore it went into effect; and only individual 
snags needed any further explanation. 

The workers have kept it very nearly one 
hundred per cent. It meets some basic human 
needs: to secure recognition for accomplish- 
ment ; to compete; and, when the day’s work 
is over, to go home and forget it! 

And does it make news? On the 15th of 
September I could dictate from the master 
sheets a report to the Overseer. On the 16th 
the reporters were in for their daily visit, 
and on the morning of the 18th Newarkers 
read in headlines across an inside page: 


935 ASK MUNICIPAL AID AT 
MALADY OFFICE IN 11 DAYS 


786 Visits ARE Mave Durinc PErtiop, 
Says Report oF SECRETARY 


The Commission knows that it is costing 
Newark lots of money to help families in 
trouble. But now we can tell them exactly 
what we spend our days doing and how time- 
consuming it is. We can show them the 
things which threaten family life, without 
revealing the names of actual families. We 
can show them the cost per visit per family, 
a point dearer to the taxpayer than the aver- 
age social worker lets himself think. It has 
so often been true that investigation and 
treatment steps have not been interpreted to 
the public in a way that would show that 
they are pointed up to attack certain social 
problems of family and community life. 
When we can show how the churches are 
contacted for many different reasons, and 
that treatment is initiated by interviews, we 
get figures which are more important than 
just totals. However, from my code I can 
also tell you the totals by adding the groups 
together. Do you not think that such figures 
are understood by the public as being a force 
let loose which has great potential value? 
That organized social work is more than just 
running around, meddling in people’s pri- 
vate affairs? By using my code the work 
and the workers can be interpreted. 

Our staff has been on tip-toe to help this 
experiment and they have made it effective. 
They have suggested additional service let- 
ters, growing out of the things they find 
themselves doing. They rush up and say 
to me, like a football signal, “ F 25 e,” to 
see if I know my own code! Many already 
do know it by heart. Who'll try our code? 
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EDITORIALS 


HE recent report' of the Recruiting 

Committee of the Association of 

Schools of Professional Social Work 
gives us for the first time figures on the 
number of full time students in professional 
schools. The total for 1929-30 is given as 
1,831. We must make allowance for some 
inaccuracies due to variations in interpreta- 
tion but the actual total is probably greater, 
not less, than the figure given. It is en- 
couraging in these days of sky-rocketing 
case loads to think of this group of young 
people entering upon serious preparation for 
social work. Of course the group is still 
insufficient for meeting all the personnel 
needs in all the fields of social effort, but it 
is substantial evidence of the building up of 
our reserves. It comforts us to know that 
at a time when family agencies are forced 
to absorb many hastily recruited “ aides ” 
there is this student group going about 
its business of thoughtful professional 
preparation. 

Miss Feder, the Chairman of the* Com- 
mittee, in a recent discussion of her report 
with the Personnel Problems Committee of 
the Family Welfare Association of America, 
brought out the fact that all the schools ex- 
cept one offer preparation for family case 
work and that family case work is the only 
field so widely represented. This does not, 
of course, mean that more graduates go into 


*The report is printed in full in The Social 
Worker, Sept., 1931, 
Social Work. 


Simmons College School of 
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family social work than into any other field, 
We look forward to figures which may be 
compiled later as to vocational selection of 
graduates. 

The report owns clearly that the schools 
are recognizing many of the same needs that 
are pressing in upon family agencies: the 
personnel needs of the small city organiza- 
tion; uniform statistical reports by the 
schools as to student registration (this need 
will no doubt be met by a Committee on 
Terminology just appointed); a co-ordina- 
tion and further development of recruiting; 
a study of the school placement bureaus in 
relation to the Joint Vocational Service; and 
the building up of a closer connection be- 
tween national agencies and _ professional 
schools. 

We find in the Committee’s discussion 
fresh evidence that the problems of profes- 
sional schools are the same problems that are 
causing deepest concern to practicing social 
workers. The report emphasizes afresh that 
professional schools, local agencies, and na- 
tional agencies must unite in planning pro- 
grams for professional education. All three 
groups have a common stake in such ques- 
tions as scholarship resources, generalizing 
field work preparation, public welfare de- 
velopment, selection of good material for 
induction to social work, and _ vocational 
service to students who are ready for 
placement. 


OME interesting experimentation along 

the line of social planning—the kind of 
planning which substitutes “ research, fore- 
sight and control for ignorance, guess and 
particularistic chaos ”"—has been going on 
among social agencies in Boston. Miss Alla 
Libbey has given us two different phases of 
this experimentation.’ 

A third and somewhat more detailed de- 
scription of the methods used was presented 
by Miss Ida Parker at the National Confer- 
ence in Minneapolis this June. It will be 
printed in the Proceedings and merits a 
careful consideration by groups that are 
interested in interagency relationships as 
bearing upon the effectiveness of com- 
munity planning. The research which Miss 


*See THe Famiry, January 1931, p. 281; also 
p. 219 of this issue. 
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Parker discusses has a peculiar value be- 
cause it is not research of a static situation— 
of something that has taken place and is 
later examined through the microscope—but 
because it is in essence a study of the 
dynamic elements in a triangular or even a 
multiform relationship. The _ situations 
studied are not just relationship of agency 
worker to agency worker, be it two, three, 
or more agencies, but of agency worker to 
client to agency worker to client. 

The client as a central figure in the pic- 
ture is emphasized in Miss Parker’s intro- 
ductory paragraph: 

Failure of agencies to work together purpose- 
fully means waste—waste of the social worker’s 
time and effort, waste of the contributor’s money, 
and, most to be deplored, waste of client-power. 
The fact that the client is not an inert thing which 
can be moved about by the agency at will, but a 
human being with power to thwart the most care- 


fully made plans does not lessen the responsibility 
of agencies to co-operate in their work. 


Miss Parker outlines the details of the 
approaches to the central problem: 


Four methods were used. One attacked this prob- 
lem by the exchange of experience through the 
exchange of workers; the other three through the 
intensive study of cases. By means of all four 
methods canstant effort was made to identify those 
factors which cause, on the one hand, friction, mis- 
understanding, delay, and waste; and, on the other 
hand, clear understanding, mutual respect and con- 
fidence, and effective integrating of agency action. 


And in summing up her results at the end, 


she adds: 


It should be said, however, that all four study 
methods reveal the need of developing the follow- 


ing instruments for reducing waste in interagency 
action : 

First: An accepted terminology of agency 
action—the common use of “ mutually meaningful 
terms.” 

Second: A sufficiently unified thinking by agen- 
cies within each of the several fields of social work 
to produce a formulation of the special knowledge 
peculiar to each field. 

Third: A more accurate working knowledge on 
the part of private and public agencies concerning 
the function, objectives, and procedure of other 
organizations within and without their own field. 

Fourth: The development and formulation of 
philosophy, procedure, and detailed method of 
effectively relating agency action. 

The existence of this need is due in large meas- 
ure to the fact that although agencies are working 
together pleasantly—observing the amenities— 
basically they are operating on the theory that each 
is an independent organization rather than an in- 
voluntary member of a group of interdependent 
organizations. 


Already, it seems to us, the experience in 
Boston offers some suggestions as to the 
application of similar research in other com- 
munities. The exchange of worker plan is 
certainly one that can be put into operation 
without any elaborate organization, although 
we feel sure that Miss Parker would empha- 
size the fact that constant observation and 
interpretation of observation would necessi- 
tate something more than a mere exchange 
of workers between two different types of 
agencies. 

It is on the basis of this kind of re- 
search that we can look forward to the social 
program of a community functioning not 
as a hard and fast scheme but with due 
regard to the fluctuating needs of changing 
relationships. 


THE RESPONSE OF A STAFF TO THE STUDY 
OF AGENCY INTER-RELATIONSHIPS 


ALLA A. LIBBEY 
Chief of Social Service, Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals 


GROWING consciousness of lost 

motion in agency interactions and 

of the need of data which might 
illuminate this problem resulted in 1927 in 
the addition of a research worker to the 
social service staff of the Massachusetts 
Memorial Hospitals. With enthusiasm on 
the part of the executive-supervisor and with 
only a fair degree of interest on the part 
of the case working staff, the study of 
agency interrelationships, as expressed in 


cases carried by the staff, was undertaken. 

From the first it was recognized that little 
in the form of immediate advantage could 
be delivered to the case workers as their 
share in the benefits accruing from such 
research. It was clear that we had embarked 
on a long journey and that stimulation of 
the interest of the staff ought to be gentle, 
firm, and of slowly increasing strength, 
rather than immediately intensive. Need 
for exact and complete detail, which alone 
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spells accuracy and fairness to all concerned, 
had to be balanced against the possibility of 
wearing down to the point of fatigue and 
loss of budding interest an already harassed 
worker. A real sense of rhythm was needed 
to determine when to request the assistance 
of the case worker and when to allow her 
to carry on uninterrupted in her regular 
tasks. In spite of this essential slow rate 
of progress, it has been heartening to watch 
skepticism ripen into acquiescence, acqui- 
escence into mild interest, interest into eager 
participation, as the workers have come to 
recognize that good interagency practice is 
vital to success in their daily case work. 

An advantage has yielded from the fact 
that the department includes but six case 
workers. Frequency and intimacy of con- 
tact between executive-supervisor and staff 
have given favoring opportunity for timely 
and discriminating selection of material 
likely to prove fruitful for research. Due 
at the beginning to unavoidable overcrowd- 
ing and later to the recognition of the value 
of having research close to the heart of 
the work of the department, the research 
worker’s desk was placed in the office of 
the executive-supervisor and her secretary. 
To this center come a majority of the 
workers of both our own and _ outside 
agencies with their difficulties. This setting 
has made it a simple matter to draw the 
research worker into the group both for 
the purpose of securing her special expe- 
rience on matters of interagency import and 
to make available to her rich study material 
as it is actually passing through the depart- 
ment. It has been constantly made clear in 
these discussions, as in all other depart- 
mental activities, that the research worker's 
function was not to act as arbiter or as 
supervisor, but to develop study-processes 
and to foster an attitude of inquiry. 

From the first the selection of material 
was recognized as a strategic opportunity 
to make costly blunders or to build good 
feeling on the part of both staff workers and 
outside agencies, but there was no basis of 
experience to guide at this, the research 
worker’s intake-point. The decision was 
made to study whatever interagency situa- 
tion first presented itself as perplexing and 
unyielding to the accustomed methods of 
seeming solution, such as avoidance of 
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issues, complaint, treatment blind because 
of unformulated interagency understandings, 
conference belated to the point of fruitless- 
ness. It was natural that the first problem 
should appear in the hands of a worker 
already alert to some of the finer meanings 
of interagency team-play and troubled by 
her powerlessness to effect results for the 
client. During the days of treatment-con- 
tact with this rapidly moving client-agency 
situation, the progress was followed min- 
utely by executive-supervisor and research 
worker. The idea of study of such detail 
and intensity was new and intriguing. The 
case worker sensed the fact that she was 
sharing in an adventure of unknown dimen- 
sions and was willing, even eager, to spend 
hours of already overcrowded time, for 
there was much at stake for the client. 

At this point the danger of over-enthusi- 
asm on the part of the executive-supervisor 
and research worker had to be guarded 
against. The department could not afford 
to allow the gathering of research material 
to interfere unduly with the more obvious 
tasks of the direct operator. Then, too, it 
was important to leave the worker in such a 
frame of mind that she would freely bring 
her next perplexing interagency problem to 
the executive-supervisor. It was therefore 
wise to plan to select the next case for study 
from another member of the staff. This not 
only served to even the load, but also gave 
the first worker opportunity to mull over 
the ideas already brought out, to challenge 
or support them through observation of 
client-agency situations of similar content, 
and to learn by comparing these situations 
with those already studied. 

The next troublesome interagency situ- 
ation revealed itself at a point which thrust 
the matter directly into the hands of the 
executive-supervisor. Without pre-arrange- 
ment two department heads of an outside 
agency promptly called at the executive- 
supervisor's office to talk the matter out face 
to face. Frankness, freedom from petti- 
ness, deep desire to serve the patient in the 
one best way, whatever that might prove to 
be, characterized this conference, but agree- 
ment as to allocation of responsibilities was 
not reached. Both agencies, however, recog- 
nized their common need—more factual and 
conceptual data on which to base further 
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thinking. At this point the department con- 
sciously engaged in the process of selection 
by suggesting that its research worker study 
this interagency situation. 

This piece of study extended over several 
months and fortunately required no time ex- 
penditure by the staff because the case was 
not accepted. However, the workers were 
kept informed of the progress of the study, 
and of the issues involved, and were invited 
to a meeting where a report was made to the 
eight participating agencies in the form of 
an analysis, or interagency action picture.’ 
The thought-provoking nature of the analy- 
sis and of the discussion which it produced 
bore vivid witness to the staff of the value 
of maintaining an attitude of inquiry. It 
demonstrated also that painstaking and 
ethical preparation and presentation of inter- 
agency data can create an atmosphere in 
which agencies, whose interaction has been 
such as to produce irritation, can discuss ob- 
jectively. It was with deepening satisfac- 
tion that the executive-supervisor sensed a 
feeling on the part of the staff that this un- 
accustomed way of thinking together might 
after all prove to be practical. 

The two cases thus far analyzed had 
sprung from interagency situations colored 
by perplexity and ripened to the point even 
of irritation. The human stuff of which 
both families were made was low grade. It 
was thought that a situation where there was 
a more happy background with reference to 
both client situation and interagency situ- 
ation would yield other potentialities for 
study and would serve as an easier means of 
establishing rapport both with our own and 
outside workers. There would be presum- 
ably greater opportunity to focus attention 
on still finer shadings in the dovetailing 
process if the clients in the next case selected 
were of material less liable to put to severe 
test the essential overlappings in the inter- 
agency network. It would be possible, it 
was hoped, to isolate for study material per- 
tinent to obscure and little studied areas, 
such as the effective reinforcement by four 
fields of one another’s investigative and 
treatment actions, the how and when of sub- 
ordinating treatment or of exercising leader- 
ship as indicated at varying intervals by the 


*One of “Three Methods of Studying Agency 
Interrelationship,” Social Forces, September, 1929. 


developing situation. A case showing pro- 
longed joint treatment was selected and a 
full and free basis of co-operation in the 
study activity was readily established. The 
workers from the several agencies were 
justly proud of their work and were not re- 
luctant to have it placed under the micro- 
scope of research, for it held well under the 
process. This third situation gave favoring 
ground for bringing into still sharper focus 
the agency relatings, even to the point of 
finding obscure weaknesses in the co-ordi- 
nating process. The general effect of this 
piece of research was the one hoped for—it 
increased the staff’s and the outside workers’ 
readiness to share in exploring this rich vein 
of study material. 

The necessity for drawing in a larger 
number of the staff members was becoming 
apparent ; therefore the study of a group of 
“ partially studied ” cases was undertaken to 
meet the important need of increasing the 
spread of research contacts within the de- 
partment. Concurrently the research worker 
continued to use the analysis-method which 
required the participation of but one staff 
member, and studied selected phases of a 
growing number of current cases which re- 
quired the participation of several staff 
members. No opportunity was lost during 
the long and detailed discussions which of 
necessity followed to interpret the real sig- 
nificance of the study in its manifold rami- 
fications, and to make clear the advantage 
likely to accrue as a result of sharing in this 
painstaking scrutiny—the advantage of in- 
creasing one’s awareness of comparable situ- 
ations which are bound to arise in one’s case 
working experience. The sensitizing process 
thus set in motion has caused the workers to 
bring to the executive-supervisor for advice 
at an early and remediable stage interagency 
situations of a kind which they formerly 
brought at an over-ripened stage impossible 
to meet except by complaint, belated confer- 
ence, or avoidance of issues—unsatisfying 
methods of treating interagency complexities. 

Gradually the study activities began to 
bring recognition on the part of the case 
workers of a tool, needed, worthy of trial, 
and seemingly productive. Skepticism was 
less often present and, in its place, when 
there was failure on the part of the execu- 
tive-supervisor promptly to provide inter- 
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agency study on doubtful operations, there 
was often presented an attitude which indt- 
cated not only mild interest, but positive 
demand. One troubled and discouraged 
worker burst out to the executive-supervisor, 
“1 shall have to be bribed to refer another 
case to that agency,” and urged study of the 
situation. Protest as a means of remedy 
was not even considered. The worker pre- 
ferred the study way, although she knew it 
would inevitably involve hours of her time. 
This opportunity the executive-supervisor 
capitalized to explain carefully that, al- 
though there was a reality to the issue and 
although the desirability of study with as 
many agencies as possible had already been 
recognized, there was a timeliness in all 
interagency study which, in respect to this 
agency, apparently had not yet developed. 
It was interpreted to the worker, on the 
other hand, that it was an opportune time for 
her to examine more closely her own part in 
the total case, in order to determine exactly 
why she thought she needed the assistance of 
another agency, why she considered this par- 
ticular agency the appropriate one, and how 
adequately she had prepared her client to 
accept and the agency to give this assistance. 
This she proceeded to do, accepting the 
challenge to begin to develop and formulate 
her own active stream of experience. Surely 
one could not ask for a higher degree of 
interest than this. Another worker, during 
a conference, maintained splendid self-con- 
trol under most trying conditions and 
through honest fact-facing saw not only the 
errors in her own interagency work but 
also, the executive must confess, in the 
executive's planning of the conference in 
question. This worker has persisted in lay- 
ing her work widespread on the table for 
critical discussion, until at length she had the 
satisfaction of participating in a conference 
built on and bettered by the mistakes of the 
previous one, and definitely fruitful in re- 
placing confusion with a higher degree of 
interagency understanding. 

These three years have furnished ample 
evidence that the study of interagency action 
This is true be- 


is fraught with dangers. 
cause both interagency action and its profit- 
able study are our in nature. An inter- 
agency situation is of its very nature com- 
posed of an interweaving of the action— 
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actual or potential—of my agency and of 
your agency and of all other participating 
agencies. A careful scrutiny of one’s own 
work, case by case, shows that it is but a 
part of a closely knit fabric—an our fabric— 
woven of threads of a my-agency warp and 
a your-and-other-agency woof. Because 
following the my thread leads so soon and so 
inevitably into the our fabric, ill-conceived 
and superficial study may actually increase 
defenses, prejudices, and misunderstandings, 
and so widen rather than narrow the distance 
between agencies. 

It is not a question of whether we as social 
practitioners choose to deal with highly 
charged interagency situations. ‘The vary- 
ing needs of the client have assessed us with 
that difficult responsibility. These situations 
are of so great intricacy and of such deep 
significance to the client that they impel the 
makers to examine closely the interagency 
fabric as they weave. Such examination dis- 
closes the need for developing suitable 
methods of study. Experience leads us to 
predict that these methods will have at least 
four characteristics: (1) gradual replace- 
ment of the my-case-your-case attitude with 
the our-case attitude; (2) painstaking and 
impartial gathering from all the participating 
agencies of full data, factual and concep- 
tual; (3) emphasis on those factors which 
make for strength and understanding as well 
as those which make for weakness; (4) sub- 
stitution of criticism for fault-finding, that 
is, “ Judgment engaged in discriminating 
among values.” 

That interagency study is difficult of in- 
troduction into an agency cannot be denied. 
That it can be done without injury to the 
direct operating tasks has been demonstrated 
during these three years. That case workers 
are not fundamentally opposed to the pro- 
cedures essential to searching study of their 
cases, but are naturally responsive and 
readily appreciative is our firm belief. 
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SOME POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS OF MOTHERS’ 
AID TO FAMILY SERVICE 


MYRA L. MYRICK 


Case Supervisor, Mothers’ Pension Department, County of Cuyahoga, Cleveland 


DO not know exactly what the challenge 
was which persuaded me to take part in 
this program. It may have been an 

occasional defensive feeling I have when 
people speak of Mothers’ Aid as if it were 
only a relief agency and did no case work. 
Perhaps it is a growing sense of progress in 
Mothers’ Aid seen from the inside and a 
desire to set forth my own faith in that 
growth. The interest may have come out of 
a discussion at a recent state conference as 
to whether we were eligible or, if eligible, 
desire to belong to the Family Welfare 
Association of America. Again it may be 
the stimulus of a staff eager to do a really 
constructive piece of family service, thereby 
indicating their own growth. Perhaps it is 
a combination of all these that has encour- 
aged me to try to set forth some opportuni- 
ties and problems of Mothers’ Aid as | see 
them. 

As we look at family welfare agencies 
with standards of training for workers, with 
lower case loads, with increasingly adequate 
supervision, with a growing professional 
spirit, we need to remember that they have 
obtained these in a little over fifty years, 
while we have had less than twenty years in 
which to develop. The private agency has 
much to give us out of its experience if we 
are willing to learn, but we may also be mak- 
ing strides of our own in the meantime. 

Coming from a family welfare agency to 
Mothers’ Aid, certain dangers appear to me 
which may impede our progress unless we 
recognize them as such: the problem of deal- 
ing only with relief families, the danger of 
classifying our clients, of limiting ourselves 
to the legal minimum of service, and our 
meager contacts with training centers. 

Rabbi Silver of The Temple in Cleveland, 
in Religion in a Changing World’, has a 
chapter on “The Widening Horizons of 
Social Service.” He says: “ Organized 
charity has passed through two stages of de- 
velopment and has now entered upon a third. 


*Smith, N. Y., 1930. 


First came charity as relief—palliative and 
remedial. The second stage in the 
evolution of organized charity was preven- 
tion. . . . The third stage upon which 
organized charity is now entering one might 
call the stage of adjustment.” This last 
stage demands skill but is most satisfying. 
Mothers’ Aid service differs from private 
agency service in that all our clients have 
comparatively long time financial problems 
and, unless we recognize other adjustments 
needed, our work becomes only routine re- 
lief giving and we fall into Rabbi Silver’s 
first group. To help individuals to have a 
more effective way of living is after all our 
aim. 

The error in earlier forms of charity was 
not always in the giving but in that the giver 
considered his own _ soul-satisfaction the 
chief end. Failure to utilize the client’s re- 
leased energies to attack his own problems 
only made him less able to cope with the next 
problem. Our own present day fear of 
relief as a dependency factor may be set 
aside, provided we think of financial aid as 
a therapeutic measure in the treatment of 
our clients and accept it as a spur to devise 
ways and means of making it constructive. 
Relief always gives us an entrance into the 
family and gives us an opportunity to be 
of service when other problems present 
themselves. 

Mrs. Drobic has never seemed interested in 
parties or recreation outside her home, although 
she has six active children from whom one might 
think she would wish to escape occasionally. She 
is very ambitious for her children, over-protective 
and indulgent to the point of babying them at 
times. The home is situated in a large yard in 
the rear of an abandoned theater. Mrs. Drobic 
claims she continues to live in this rather out-of- 
the-way place because of the yard, yet the house 


is such a shack that the playground hardly seems 
to compensate. 

In a recent interview Mrs. Drobic told us about 
her early life. Her mother came to America 
leaving her, a small child, with maternal grand- 
parents who placed her in an orphanage. Dis- 
cipline there was very strict and as punishment 
for the slightest offense the children were shut in 
a cold, dark room and given only bread and water. 
She often wondered why her grandparents did 
not keep her as they were quite well-to-do. No 
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one ever seemed to show her any affection so 
she was very happy when told she could go to 
her mother in America. This mother was to her 
an imaginary person, endowed with all the desirable 
qualities of the ideal mother. 

On arrival she found her mother re-married and 
with other children. At fourteen she was sent 
out to work and when she was sixteen her mother 
arranged a marriage to Mr. Drobic, who was a 
boarder in the home. Mrs. Drobic says she still 
bore traces of the orphanage training which 
emphasized obedience and submission so she dared 
not rebel. Mr. Drobic was much older than she, 
worldly wise, and had had several love affairs, 
whereas she knew nothing of the meaning of 
marriage. The shock of the physical relationship 
made him repulsive to her although she always 
remained faithful and obedient. There were no 
friends in whom she could confide, she was 
ashamed to talk to strangers, and her relation to 
her mother, always distant, became unfriendly so 
that they did not even correspond. 

All her life, lonely and misunderstood, she has 
lavished on her children all her pent up affection. 
She is proud of them and determined that they 
shall have all she has wanted for herself. She 
does not feel the need of recreation because her 
children give her so much satisfaction. The house 
in which she lives, although in bad repair, gives 
her a feeling of aloofness from the neighborhood 
and allows her to concentrate on her children. 


Mrs. Drobic needs the relief which 
Mothers’ Aid can give, but she has also 
revealed her need of friends and an inter- 
pretation of her own over-compensation 
for loneliness. Her children are becoming 
selfish, egotistical, and over-dependent, and 
are losing opportunities for normal com- 
panionship. Some understanding of this 
must be given to Mrs. Drobic and she must 
be helped in the solution of the problem. 
These are services which cannot be given if 
relief is our only goal. 

Because Mothers’ Aid deals with broken 
homes from which the natural wage earner 
is absent, we may think of our clients as a 
group having similar problems and neglect 
the fact that even mothers may be such dif- 
ferent individuals as to present very unlike 
problems. To quote from The Long View, 
Miss Richmond’s papers and addresses,” 
“When we know very little about a group 
of people, they look alike, and seem alike, 
and we are betrayed in our ignorance into 
treating them alike. But after a more 
courageous step into the facts of life with 
them, they prove bewilderingly, hopefully, 
interestingly different.” 

You have all heard some thoughtless per- 
son say, “Oh well, what can you expect. 
She is Italian.” Yet the gracious northern 


* Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y., 1930. 
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Italian woman who enters our doors is hope- 
fully different from the Sicilian peasant 
mother with whom history has dealt so 
harshly at times—although she too speaks 
the Italian language. If we understood the 
Sicilian peasant better, we might find that 
she also has innate possibilities. 

Leading directly from the danger of clas- 
sifying our mothers is the possibility that we 
may fall into routines peculiar to ourselves, 
that we may fail to perceive the broadening 
horizons about us. To be flexible is perhaps 
the chief virtue of the worker who deals 
with human beings, and the ability to adapt 
to new conditions and people is the basis of 
progress and growth. What we did yester- 
day may not be feasible today and the solu- 
tion of Mrs. B’s problems, though apparently 
very similar to Mrs. A’s problems, may be 
conditioned wholly by Mrs. A’s and Mrs. 
B’s personalities and our relationship to 
those personalities. 

Again the legal status of Mothers’ Aid 
tempts us to use the threat of the law in 
accomplishing plans—since it is the easiest 
way out. Our failure to interpret our 
method or the possibilities of our organiza- 
tion, or to understand why the client reacts 
as she does, results in apparent stubbornness 
on the client’s part, which we call lack of 
co-operation. The worker’s own insecurity, 
her lack of knowledge of the client’s real 
problem condition the situation. We do hold 
the purse strings, yet that position of author- 
ity is our very challenge. Can we use it in 
such a way that we build up the client’s own 
security and initiative, or by its use are we 
making clients only submissive, fearful, and 
less able to think out their own problems, 
much less work them out? In Miss Marcus’ 
phrase “ our clients sometimes offer a docile 
submission to suggestions as the price they 
pay for financial assistance.”* The big 
stick of our authority may secure this docile 
submission, but at what cost? Certainly it 
is not the first step in creating a relationship 
level between client and worker, nor will it 
transform an obdurate client into a success- 
ful interpreter of social work to his own 
community group. 


Mrs. Bates, after receiving Mothers’ Aid for 
two years, secured full time work and, with an 
adequate income, Mothers’ Aid was discontinued. 


* Some Aspects of Relief in Family Casework, 
N. Y. C. O. S., 1929 
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A year later the situation changed so that she 
re-applied for a pension and was reinstated. How- 
ever, before the first check was due, information 
was secured to the effect that Mrs. Bates had 
received double the insurance that she had stated 
on first application three years before. In other 
words, she had lied about insurance. Three years 
had passed. Doubtless the money was spent and 
at the present time she needed assistance. How 
should this lie be treated? Should Mothers’ 
Assistance be refused because of it? Since Mrs. 
Bates had received Mothers’ Aid for two years 
and she did not know we had the additional 
information, should we ignore it now or should 
we face Mrs. Bates with the facts? 

I think there was a time when to many of us 
a lie was a lie, no gray shades about it. Remem- 
bering, however, Mr. Bruno's suggestion that, 
when clients lie, we may be responsible for making 
them lie—we looked at ourselves instead of Mrs. 
Bates and found that we had taken her insurance 
amount on the first application without much veri- 
fication. Was it fair, then, to refuse Mothers’ Aid 
now? ‘The worker felt that it was not, but was 
undecided as to the next step, so the situation 
was presented at an office staff meeting. Two 
questions were submitted. First, shall we ignore 
the information secured, since Mrs. Bates does not 
know that we have it and three years have elapsed; 
and, if so, can the worker establish a common basis 
of understanding for future treatment? Second, 
shall we face Mrs. Bates with it, and if so, how? 

The staff, after much discussion, unanimously 
decided that, in fairness to Mrs. Bates, she should 
have an opportunity to tell the truth. In order to 
have an uninterrupted interview, she was asked to 
come to the office, taking care, however, that the 
letter to her should not put her on the defensive. 
In the interview Mrs. Bates insisted, as originally, 
that she had received only $1,500, that was the 
whole truth, she could say nothing else. She 
threatened to break up her home if assistance was 
not given. The worker accepted her statement, 
although dropping the hint that the organization 
had many ways of securing information, and asked 
her to go home and think it over. Mrs. Bates 
stoutly averred that thinking would not change her 
statement. She was asked to come in two days 
later. Two days later she telephoned that she 
had nothing else to say. 

The interview with Mrs. Bates was presented to 
the staff in dialogue form for discussion. On that 
very afternoon she appeared at the office without 
an appointment, beginning the interview with, 
“Well I have come to tell you the truth. I 
haven't slept for two nights. I told my mother 
and she said, ‘What do you care, you'll get along 
without the Mothers’ Aid.’” But her brother had 
said, “Go down and tell the truth.” Then she 
had gone to the priest who said, “ By all means 
go and tell the truth.” She admitted that friends 
had advised her not to tell that she received $3,000 
as, if she did, she would not receive Mothers’ 
Aid. She left the office saying, “ Now I can go 
to church tonight and sing.” 


Would it have been better, when we dis- 
covered Mrs. Bates had deceived us as to her 
resources, to have refused the pension, thus 
using our legal authority? Would it have 
been wiser to force her in the first interview 
into a retraction? Did the worker’s under- 
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standing of what may have led to the deceit 
make it possible to accept Mrs. Bates’ state- 
ment with a minimum of disapproval? It is 
at least true that the relationship between 
client and worker is now on a level which 
permits of future treatment, and Mrs. Bates 
feels that she made her own decision to tell 
the whole story. 

Again we may justify ourselves by saying 
that investigation is all we are able to do, 
treatment is impossible. High case loads, 
lack of opportunity for experimentation, few 
technically trained workers may be our 
alibis. : 

A recent book, Children at the Cross- 
roads,* tells of the work of rural visiting 
teachers in counties where distances, heavy 
case loads, and few co-operating agencies 
were only some of the obstacles in the way 
of treatment. There was Raymond, attract- 
ing attention by his badness, who ran away 
from an uncle whom he despised. A new 
home and environment had to be found for 
him without child placing agencies to help. 
Miles of country roads had to be travelled 
and many letters written because there were 
seasons when even the visiting teacher’s 
Ford could not get through. Mental tests 
had to be brought from the city to the rural 
school and the attitude of parents to those 
tests had to be changed before they would 
allow their children to be asked the “ crazy 
questions.” Yet with inadequate facilities 
for treatment, a foster home and later a 
wage home was found for Raymond, and 
Millie’s father changed from a bitter, hostile 
individual to an earnest, pleading father, 
anxious to carry out suggestions based on 
the mental test. With such meager tools re- 
sults were obtained. We may excuse our- 
selves for our lack of treatment, but I 
wonder if we can justify ourselves ? 

Probably our greatest weakness, at least 
for a large majority of us, is the lack of 
trainees from a school of social work. A 
few Mothers’ Aid organizations do have a 
connection with a school so that students 
fresh from class, full of enthusiasm, hon- 
estly questioning all the present methods 
because they want to know, are members of 
their staffs. A student with a questioning 
mind is a challenge to our thinking. The 


‘Agnes E. Benedict. Commonwealth Fund, 


N. Y. 1930. 
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necessity for justifying a process to young 
workers may raise doubts in our own minds 
and lead to suggestions for a better process. 

For those of us who do not have that 
stimuius there is the greater need to avail 
ourselves of conferences, small group meet- 
ings where we may freshen up one another’s 
thinking, extension courses in many universi- 
ties, and to read the best in social work lit- 
erature. We can all buy one book a year, 
many of us can buy several, though it will 
not be the same book for all of us. 

Perhaps you feel that I am considering 
only the negative elements in our work but I 
believe that only by recognizing them can we 
transfer them to the positive side and there 
are also some special privileges which grow 
out of these very dangers. 

The fact that we deal only with families 
receiving relief makes it possible for us to 
develop a skill in administering financial aid. 
What does the continuance of a family on a 
long-time relief plan mean to them? Can we 
avoid some of the pit-falls and use relief as 
a stabilizing factor to make our client a 
self-starting person / 

With revised budget figures based on 
lower prices, the question of reducing pen- 
sions has recently been discussed with a 
large number of mothers and it was interest- 
ing to discover many who reasoned very 
logically. Said one, “ Wages are being cut, 
why not pensions?” Others admitted that 
food and clothing prices were appreciably 
lower, while some said, “ We are fortunate 
to have had Mothers’ Aid when many of the 
taxpayers who supply the funds are them- 
selves having to borrow money to pay their 
taxes.’’ One mother felt the work she had 
had was largely due to the encouragement 
given by the visitor to persist in a search for 
employment. Such attitudes on the part of 
our clients are proof that skill has been used 
in administering relief and that relief has 
been a spur to independence. 

The more extended period during which 
a mother receives aid makes it possible for 
us to know our families better and carry out 
long-time plans of treatment. In private 
agencies the average period of care is less 
than one year. Ours is considerably longer, 
and there are distinct advantages in a case 
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load that is not constantly changing. Treat- 
ment studies of subjects such as the adoles- 
cent child, father substitutes, relations of 
working boy and girl to the other members 
of the family, are all possible since we deal 
with those problems in practically every 
family. There is a quantity of material in 
Mothers’ Aid which has as yet never been 
touched in research, although a few theses 
have been published. One within this year 
is “A study of 50 Cleveland Associated 
Charities Families who Applied for 
Mothers’ Pension with Emphasis on Inte- 
gration of Treatment Given in the Two 
Consecutive Agencies.” * The conclusions 
drawn from such studies have value because 
of the large number of cases available. 

Our legal status, while it has its disadvan- 
tages, has this year at least limited our in- 
take, even though it has increased our wait- 
ing list. In that way we have had a more 
controlled case load at a time when private 
agencies were overwhelmed with applicants 
all of whom must be given some kind of 
service, and the morale and health of our 
workers has suffered less. 

Again, our investigation must be fairly 
complete before relief is granted. The 
client has a sense of having been accepted, 
and a contact is established which leaves 
more freedom for treatment. The family 
has a greater security which enables its 
members to take a more active part in treat- 
ment plans. Emergent relief—the bane of 
the case worker—is eliminated. 

However, if we are to avail ourselves of 
these opportunities in the public field we 
need all the resources that the private agen- 
cies can share with us, and a receptive atti- 
tude in ourselves. Constant contacts with 
the best family service methods, reading 
professional magazines and books, and 
study courses will need to be our allies. 

And then, lest we fail to carry our sup 
porters with us on this forward movement, 
we must see the necessity for interpreting 
progressive and effective family service to 
them and be on the alert for every oppor- 
tunity to express our faith in such service. 

° Thesis presented at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity School of Applied Social Sciences for the 
degree of Master of Science in Social Administra- 


tion, by Vocille Pratt. This thesis is the property 
of Western Reserve University. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ROTT anp His Lirtte Sister: Andre 
Lichtenberger. The Viking Press, N. Y., 
1931, 245 pp., $2.50. 


The Viking Press and its translators, Blanche 
and Irma Weill, make a real contribution to the 
literature of child psychology in presenting this 
thirty-year old story in English. 

Of the author, Andre Lichtenberger, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher who introduces this edition tells that 
he was one of the first, “ perhaps the first gifted 
writer of fiction, to turn his talent to the depiction 
of childhood—not as an accessory to adult life, but 
as the vital stuff of creative writing. He was 
perhaps the first to use with little children the 
arts and devices of serious, respectful, attentive 
observation and divination which make possible the 
depiction of adults in fiction.” 

A slight movement in the relationship and situ- 
ation of “papa” and “mama” forms the back- 
ground of adult life in which Trott’s reactions take 
place, but the essential unity of the book is main- 
tained through Trott’s own experience. The child’s 
point of view, either Trott’s or his little sister’s, 
is kept without interruption throughout. While in 
dress, manners, and training Trott has all the 
charm and quaintness of a little French boy of a 
past generation, in emotion, attitudes, and behavior 
he is truly human and real, and therefore essentially 
modern. 

His reactions to the coming of the new baby 
should be read by any mother who is about to per- 
petuate this injury upon an adored only child. He 
prefers a turtle, he tells his mother in advance, 
“if you are buying something to please me,” but 
in the course of further discussion lets himself be 
intrigued with the idea of a sister. He explains to 
God nightly what she must be like. ‘“ She must be 
very pretty and very good, not so big as Trott and 
she must like meat very much and not care a bit 
for dessert.” She must be called Polycarpe. This 
name is very dear to Trott, no one can tell why. 
That mother prefers to call her Lucette is the first 
of many blows in connection with this experience. 
Finally little sister appears heralded by amazing 
preparations such as cribs, an enormous “ nounou,” 
mysterious silences. Trott is disturbed by his 
mother’s illness, papa’s red eyes. When at last he 
sees her—he sees!! “He sees a sort of baked 
apple, all shriveled, very red, with here and there 
excrescences and holes. It really looks like a very 
tiny face that someone has sat on and that feels 
very hot.” “Don’t you think, Jane, if we send 
her back right away, that God would be willing to 
change her for another baby not quite so ugly?” 
he begs. 

But Lucette remains and, as she grows, dom- 
inates her environment in ways strange and incom- 


prehensible to Trott. “Ever since the day when 
she suddenly turned from red to yellow, Trott has 
been a little wary of her. Every day she is dif- 
ferent.” But he, too, like all the rest, capitulates 
to her insatiable demands, her idiotic whims. Left 
in charge of her one day when his pride demands 
that he keep her happy, after futile efforts to enter- 
tain her, it is revealed to him that her one desire 
is to stick his finger into her mouth and suck it. 
Trott is horribly disgusted but her response to his 
resistance weakens him. Heroically he plunges 
his finger into her open mouth. 

“This pitiful capitulation has disarmed the 
enemy. Her color subsides, her gyrations diminish, 
her two hands meet around Trott’s finger, and with 
an air of satisfied desire she sets to work to suck 
voluptuously, with expressive little grunts, drool- 
ing contentedly, and rolling a menacing eye the 
moment she suspects an attempt at escape. As for 
Trott, he is crushed in defeat. He, Trott, a big 
boy, has been vanquished and made ridiculous by 
that little snip of femininity. He is reduced to the 
role of substitute for a marshmallow root or a 
Nounou.” When Mama congratulates him on his 
care of Lucette, he escapes but “he throws a last 
almost fearful look at his vanquisher who is exe- 
cuting a triumphal dance in her mother’s arms.” 

“Babies are much stronger than one would 
think.” 

Lucette’s triumphs over toilet training and wean- 
ing are portrayed with delicate humor and realistic 
detail. But the more subtle psychology appears in 
the story of her first guilt experience when she 
finds on the floor the fascinating forbidden scissors 
and uses them expecting the whipping. Failing 
because of her mother’s preoccupation to get the 
slap that is due her, she wails and wails, stung 
with remorse—“ not only has she sinned but they 
have refused her her rightful punishment. There 
is no danger of her touching the scissors again.” 
So even this outrageous little despot begins to be 
civilized by her own conscience in spite of the 
environment that quails before her. 

This book is as good mental hygiene as anything 
that is published on young children and far better 
literature than much that is written in this field. 

Vircinta P. Roprnson 


OMMUNITY Leapersuip: Walter Burr. 
Prentice Hall, N. Y., 1929, 304 pp., $2.50. 


This book, we gather, is directed to county 
agents, Farm Bureau secretaries, teachers, clergy- 
men, or others who in a paid professional capacity 
have the opportunity or responsibility for exer- 
cising leadership in rural communities. Written 
by a rural sociologist, it is a combination of con- 
tributions from other sociologists and original 
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material of his own. There is in it much sound 
common sense, sometimes concealed and sometimes 
perhaps dignified beyond its worth by the some- 
what involved terminology and phraseology of the 
academic sociologists. 

Any executive, however, in whatever kind of a 
community will gain much from a reading of such 
chapters as those concerned with “Leading by 
Indirect Methods,” “ Co-operation among Leaders,” 
“Project Leadership,” “ Coercive vs. Democratic 
Leadership.” 

We seriously question whether the problem of 
leadership can ever be dealt with successfully in 
the abstract apart from a particular and specific 
situation. Leadership in one place and at one time 
may differ radically from that in another. It is a 
word which badly needs scientific content—but that 
content can only be put into it by intensive studies 
of the reactions of specific individuals in situations 
which can be subjected to detailed analysis and 
description. 

People can, in other words, be trained to do 
certain organization jobs. Whether they can be 
trained merely to be “leaders” is an open ques- 
tion. While Professor Burr draws principally 
upon the rural community for his illustrations, 
it is leadership as such with which he is primarily 


concerned. BrapDLEyY BUELL 


OCIAL Work Eruics: 
S American Association of Social Workers, 

N. Y., 1931. Studies in the Practice of 
Social Work, No. 3, 50 cents. 


Lula Jean Elliott. 


Miss Elliott's valuable treatise sums up in con- 
cise fashion much of the experience of social 
workers and social agencies in dealing with social 
situations of ethical import. The texts of six codes 
of ethics formulated by various groups of social 
workers are printed and discussed. The opinion 
of social workers in regard to the advisability of 
a general code is carefully stated. There are those 
who want one for the professional group as a 
whole; on the other hand, Miss Elliott concludes 
(and this reviewer agrees), social situations and 
techniques for dealing with them are changing so 
rapidly that “it is difficult to state in precise 
terminology what the methods of handling a par- 
ticular situation should be,” and “no rigid and 
final precepts for meeting specific situations will 
be established.” The attention—and the lack of 
it—given by schools of social work to ethical ques- 
tions are considered. Valuable opinions of social 
workers in regard to questions involving pro- 
fessional ethics are gathered up. The disagree- 
ments on these questions are most illuminating and 
instructive. The work contains much case material 
and discussion of value to social workers and to 
instructors in schools of social work. 

Benson Y. LAnpIs 


FAMILY November 
UT or a Jos: Elsie D. Harper. The 
Womans Press, New York, 1931, 50 pp., 

50 cents. 


The title of this pamphlet gives no inkling of 
the content described in the sub-title, “ Proposals 
for Unemployment Insurance.” Aside from this 
unfortunate start, Miss Harper has summarized 
clearly through simple charts and text the attempts 
of American employers and trade unions to deal 
with unemployment; the methods in use in other 
countries with particular emphasis upon Germany 
and England; and the various forms of unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation proposed in the United 
States. From a number of reliable sources Miss 
Harper presents the different points of view on 
the methods she has described briefly. The lay 
reader, for whom the pamphlet is intended, will 
have to decide for himself upon the plan he 
approves, assisted by the questions and bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. 

LEAH FEDER 
REVENTION anp Retier or Distress: Sir 
Charles Stewart Loch. P. S. King & Son, 
London, 1929, 150 pp. 

Sir Charles S. Loch’s How to Help Cases of 
Distress in its revised form—Prevention and Relief 
of Distress—happened to be in my hands as I 
came back from a walk along abandoned roads in 
New Hampshire. My companion and I had passed 
between durable stone fences which skirted over- 
grown fields and neglected pine and maple sugar 
groves, until we came to a farm which a Finnish 
settler had redeemed. The Finn with his wife and 
seven children was doing, under conditions made 
more favorable by facilities for easy communica- 
tion, what some pioneer of other stock had done— 
wresting a living out of New England soil. That 
other man had built the stone fences which bound 
the farm, had tilled the then virgin soil. But the 
earlier settler in his day, as his successor of alien 
race at the present time, drew more than livelihood 
from the land. He, doubtless, had used it, as his 
successor now undoubtedly does, as a factor in the 
building of the character of his children and in 
preparing them for life in an ordered community. 
Loch’s contention as to “the pressure of the whole- 
some urgencies of life” being “a condition of moral 
and physical sanity” was demonstrated as one 
talked with the man and his wife and had witness 
of the stimulating relationship that existed between 
parents and children and came to know how sound 
were the ambitions of the older generation for the 
advancement of the younger. Toilsomeness (to 
use Loch’s word) provided food and shelter. Such 
effort was necessary. Work had, however, its 
roots in something other than the expectation of 
material gains. The greater reward lay in the 
closely woven fabric of family solidarity. The 
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question as to why men of Anglo-Saxon stock 
abandoned these New England farms is frequently 
debated. More important as a subject for con- 
sideration would seem to be why later pioneers, 
drawn from a country which has been the scene of 
continuous conflict, have succeeded where the 
descendants of the first settler failed. 
Mary WItitcox GLENN 


HE Socrat Controt or SEX EXPRESSION: 
Geoffrey May. Morrow, N. Y., 1931, 307 pp. 


This book, despite its appealing title and jazzed- 
up dust jacket, is not to be confused with the in- 
creasing number of books published here and 
abroad by “liberated” sexologists and foggy- 
minded students of social problems. On the con- 
trary, it is a treatise on sociological jurisprudence 
of no ephemeral importance, the second book—the 
handbook, Marriage Laws and Decisions in the 
United States being the first—by a gifted lawyer 
interested in family law and sociology. 

The Social Control of Sex Expression should 
prove informative not only to social workers but 
to sociologists, lawyers, and legislators. The vol- 
ume is essentially an historico-legal and sociologi- 
cal study of the control exercised by Anglo-Ameri- 
can law over voluntary sex expression, more espe- 
cially over fornication, adultery, and other forms 
of voluntary extra-marital sex expression. It is 
an account primarily of the origins of the legal 
doctrine of sex repression and of the similarities 
and contrasts, during various epochs, in the ad- 
ministration and punishment of such offenses; in 
effect, a study of the evolution of the law of mar- 
riage, of the forces which have moulded and lim- 
ited the effectiveness of that law. But it is quite 
as much an illustration of the principle of social 
continuity. 

For in Book I Professor May, after tracing 
the origin of the doctrine of sex expression among 
primitive peoples, the ancient Hebrews, and the 
early Christians, shows how the theoretical justi- 
fication of this control has continued as a social 
and legal heritage to be handed down and amplified 
by the ecclesiastical and temporal powers in whose 
jurisdiction this repression was, at various epochs, 
vested. Chastity had a property and magical basis 
in primitive society. The Hebrews feared that 
breaches of chastity would confuse their property 
rights, lead to religious prostitution and to idol 
worship; while the early Christians “ connected the 
devil with the flesh, and virtue with abstinence.” 

The same view persisted in the Canon Law, and 
Professor May shows in considerable detail the 
mechanism by which Christian asceticism became 
established in English law and tradition. But 
Christian asceticism hardly succeeded in gaining 
contral over sex expression in England before it 


became corrupt, lost its power over the people, and 
failed in its attempt at control. The history of the 
subsequent temporal control is similar. The old 
philosophy became entrenched in American law and 
still lives—long after it has been abandoned in 
England. For in the mother country little or no 
attempt is now made to interfere with voluntary 
sex expression except in its commercial aspects. 
May intimates that this attitude is wise, and that 
we would do well in this country to profit by 
failure elsewhere. 

Book III, which deals especially with American 
conditions, and which should be of particular in- 
terest to those concerned with the contemporary 
scene, tells statistically and theoretically the same 
story of failure as does the English history. One 
of Professor May’s central points is that “for the 
greater part of the period of the past six hundred 
years, the history of the control of sex expression 
in England and America has been the history of 
administrative failures” (p. xi). Hence his gen- 
eral thesis seems to be that it is futile for the state 
to attempt to repress by law forms of voluntary 
sex expression not injurious to others. A changed 
public opinion has cut the props out from under 
the law; it no longer supports the old severity 
which was, in a large measure, based upon theories 
no longer tenable (e.g., property right of the father 
or bridegroom in female chastity). 

This thesis is not new; but much of the support 
for it is. It is pivotal, in fact, in the thinking, 
among others, of John Stuart Mill, Havelock Ellis, 
and August Forel. I am mistaken, however, if 
May is not the first to give it a jurisprudential 
justification. It was this thesis of Mill and Ellis 
which Charles W. Margold essayed, in his Sex 
Freedom and Social Control, to refute. That 
attempt did not achieve conspicuous success. One 
is forced to admit, however, that Professor May’s 
book would have gained in cogency had he seen fit 
to enter more, after the manner of John Stuart 
Mill, into the general theory of the extent of non- 
interference with the rights of others implied in the 
forms of sex expression studied. Granting that 
people should be left alone by the law when their 
conduct does not injure others, May ought to have 
shown more fully than he has the exact extent of 
this non-injury, especially in view of the fact that 
most people assume that such conduct, even when 
voluntarily entered upon, is socially injurious. 
Even if Professor May regards the burden of proof 
to be on those who contend there is injury, his book 
would have gained persuasiveness had he amplified 
his treatment of this point. This central diffi- 
culty—the extent or non-extent of injury—he 
largely dismisses by showing that, in the present 
state of public opinion, convictions cannot be ob- 
tained; by showing that the law is, in effect, nulli- 
fied. The doctrines of “social safety” (p. 231) 
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and of “social expediency” (p. 274), here touched 
upon, merit much more searching treatment than 
has been given them. 

Second, though May understands the revolu- 
tionary implications of the achievement of contra- 
ception in lessening injuries to third parties conse- 
quent upon voluntary extra-marital sex expression, 
he nowhere rises to the occasion of analyzing these 
implications ; in fact he dismisses the legal import 
of this revolutionary institution in a few sentences. 
Surely this was a second opportunity lost. 

In justice to the author it ought to be said that 
his failure to examine more fully his assumptions 
and their social limits was doubtless a result of the 
fact that the book was in its origin a thesis for an 
advanced degree in law. Still, this does not com- 
pletely condone the hiatus. Perhaps the non- 
examination of premises is a legal habit of mind; 
lawyers are more apt to accept than to examine 
them. Insofar as the author did not examine the 
limits of the validity of his premises, he would 
seem to be an unconscious victim of the type of 
legal thinking of which he complains. To this the 
author might reply that there is no blinking the 
fact that the history of the legal control of volun- 
tary sex expression is a history of administrative 
failures; and that whatever legal philosophers and 
sociologists may agree upon—and will they ?—as 
to the exact limits of injury by such voluntary 
acts, repressive laws, especially in their present 
severe and antiquated form, are unenforceable. 
And to this there is not, nor can there be, any 
answer. To demonstrate, as May has done, this 
unenforceability is in itself no small service. 

The publication of this valuable monograph sug- 
gests two other points: (1) The superior fruitful- 
ness, so far as advances to knowledge are con- 
cerned, of turning more of the energy of American 
sociological scholarship into research and less into 
textbook writing; (2) the value both to the law 
and to sociology of this cross-fertilization between 
sociology and jurisprudence. 

NorMAN E. Himes 
Clark University 


DREN: Richard H. Paynter and Phyllis 
Blanchard. The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, N. Y., 1929, 72 pp. $1.00. 


This publication is an attempt to apply the statis- 
tical method to information collected about children 
with behavior difficulties who were studied in two 
different child-guidance clinics. A conscientious 
and statistically skillful effort has been made to 
subject this material to analysis and to determine 
whether there can be found any correlations such 
as personality or behavior difficulties in relation 
to intelligence quotient, undesirable physical con- 
ditions, or accomplishment ratios. The statistical 
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skill used inherently makes the reading of the book 
difficult since no one could do justice to it with- 
out an attempt to understand the elaborate tabular 
material. The authors admit that statistical 
methods have not shown the personality-behavior 
deviations of problem children to have affected 
their scholarship in a way that indicates impaired 
educational achievement. The reviewer is frank 
to say that in his opinion the number of children, 
163 for Philadelphia and 167 for Los Angeles, 
is too small to provide an acceptable statistical 
basis in a study of this sort, and certainly the 
study itself shows that in view of the large 
number of variable factors that lie behind per- 
sonality and behavior difficulties, and the possible 
differences between groups in Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia, there can scarcely be any real con- 
fidence in any conclusions that appear to grow 
out of the tables. 

Nevertheless, this project is an attempt along 
lines which must be followed if we are to intro- 
duce scientific considerations into our discussion 
of behavior difficulties. The authors seem to have 
been most competent as to the application of 
statistical methods and to have a thorough under- 
standing of both the psychological and the socio- 
logical features. Small though the numbers may 
be and unconvincing as to statistical proof, at the 
same time the study is of distinct interest to any- 
one concerned with the mental measurement and 
the educational achievements of children, problem 
or otherwise. The point of view of the authors 
is sound and they should receive real appreciation 
of their pioneer efforts to attack the discussion 
along this line. Pau. BEISSER 
OCIAL Process 1n OrGANIzED Groups: Grace 

Longwell Coyle. Richard R. Smith, Inc., 

New York, 1930, 245 pp., $2.00. 


This book is the first of a Contemporary Society 
Series, a Library of Social Interpretation, of which 
Dr. Maclver is General Editor. We feel inclined 
to advise its reading by all social case workers be- 
cause of its direct bearing on case work itself, on 
the environmentation of case work—which after 
all is inseparable from case work—and on the case 
work agency as a group organization. 

The book does not discuss individual reactions 
as such. Its interest is in the complicated working 
out of the purposes and ends of group organization. 
Its interpretation of group relationships and influ- 
ences outside the family does, however, offer some 
suggestions as to the analysis of the possible reac- 
tions which a given group relationship might be 
having upon a client. Miss Coyle brings out the 
important relationship of group affiliations to the 
individual : 

But in any such attachment [group] lie the seeds 
of that social consciousness whose object. is 
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humanity. Whatever its object, the experience of 
a profound group devotion provides for many an 
individual the sense of being rooted and grounded 
in the social reality. At the same time it often 
encourages in him that expansion of powers and 
richness of interest which give life color and 
variety, as well as stability. 

From the point of view of the social case work 
agency Miss Coyle suggests some real questioning 
as to whether our formalistic following of the pat- 
terns of group organization has been particularly 
fortunate. There is need here, perhaps, for us to 
think through the elements of group organization 
in the light of Miss Coyle’s interpretation so that 
we may be in a position to evolve for ourselves a 
kind of group which shall be different from any- 
thing yet thought of and which shall have a more 
vibrant reality because it has evolved as the re- 
sponse to a particular need. 

The book does not give adequate treatment to the 
continuous evolution of new types of groups, their 
gradual alteration, and the method through which 
they may be evaluated in terms of ends, purposes, 
and methods. This offers a fruitful field for 
further study. 

Francis H. McLean 


OARD Mempers’ MANUAL FOR BOARD AND 
CoMMITTEE MEMBERS OF PusLtIC HEALTH 
NursInG Services. Prepared by the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y., 1930, 127 


pp. $1.25. 


The Board Members’ Manual is a document on 
elementary organization. Although addressed to 
board members of Public Health Nursing Serv- 
ices, its instructions would seem to be applicable 
to staff as well as board members and to other 
types of social work as well as public health. 
Its scope embraces a variety of situations, ex- 
tending from the large city with its multiplicity 
of agencies to the small town and the rural com- 
munity which has to be dealt with somehow by 
one worker. There would be pretty general 
agreement with its admonition to start an organiza- 
tion only if it were needed; to select officers for 
their ability and willingness to accept responsibility ; 
to secure financial support through a community 
chest or cther assured source; to seek the advice 
of the national organization on puzzling problems. 

The Manual offers definite suggestions as to 
sharing responsibility and ways in which this 
desideratum may be attained. The advice never 
to let “any office from the president down depend 
on one person” is sound. The participation of 
board members should extend to attendance upon 
regional and national meetings on public health 
nursing. Board members as well as staff members 
should have their way financed by the local organi- 


zation and special provision for board members 
should be made in programs. It is significant that 
in the public health nursing group as I know it, 
there is now a larger attendance of board members 
at national meetings and greater interchange of 
thought on policy and procedure than in most 
social work organizations. Another suggested pro- 
vision for bringing board members into close touch 
with the nursing service is a permanent nursing 
committee with a rotating membership including 
all members of the board. This with necessary 
change of title might well be adapted to other 
social agencies. 

Questions of policy and underlying principles do 
not receive as much space as we could wish. The 
puzzling problem of subsidies, for example, is 
given only a single paragraph. Board members 
are advised to get subsidies from public funds 
with no hint of the hazards involved or of the 
checkered history of public subsidies in this 
country. The vexing question of budget making 
needs more elaborate treatment as a part of the 
fundamental thinking of the organization. The 
suggestion of making the budget on last year’s 
model intimates that the work is also to be planned 
on this model. A good many organizations, I fear, 
have been cramped by failure to consider a budget 
from the standpoint of service that might be 
rendered if the organization were at its best. 

The Manual states that its purpose is “to guide 
newly elected members of the board of directors 
through the months when the traditions and 
principles of public health nursing are being ab- 
sorbed.” This guiding it does concretely and 
helpfully. A society following the directions given 
here should be in good shape to start work and 
the community should be ready to receive it. We 
could wish, however, that the whole matter of 
“absorption of traditions and principles” had 
not been assumed as so inevitable but had been 
given more space in the Manual. 

The Manual has an excellent index and is easy 
to use as a reference. 

Mrs. R. P. HALieck 
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Washington, D. C. 
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122 E. 22nd Street, New York City 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
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Ohio State University, Columbus 
School of Social Administration 


University of Oregon, Portland 
Portland School of Social Work 


The Pennsylvania School of Social and 
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Simmons College School of Social Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
School for Social Work 


University of So. California, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 


Training School for Jewish Social Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 


Tulane University, New Orleans 
School of Social Work 


Washington University, St. Louis 
Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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